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This Issue in Brief 


Latter-Day Procedures in the Sentencing and 
Treatment of Offenders in the Federal Courts.— 
The judges of the federal courts are “increasingly 
coming to a faith that persons apparently bad, 
springing from the most unpromising origins, 
may be sound at heart, and that by friendly super- 
vision which combines sympathy with firmness, 
they may be reclaimed for useful lives.” This is 
one of the concluding pronouncements in the 
thoughtful and informative article by Henry P. 
Chandler, director of the Administrative Office of 
the United States Courts, which is reprinted from 
the October 1951 issue of the Virginia Law Re- 
view. In his article Mr. Chandler discusses senten- 
cing practices in the federal courts, problems re- 
lating to the determination of sentence, the use of 
the presentence investigation report, and the na- 
ture and advantages of probation. 


Release Preparation of the Prisoner.—lIt is only 
in recent years that widespread efforts have been 
made in penal and correctional institutions to im- 
prove the release planning of prisoners. Increasing 
emphasis is being given not only to the institu- 
tional preparation of the prisoner but to his ac- 
ceptance by the community as well. Release plan- 
ning should begin on admittance, according to 
Warden Cozart of the Federal Correctional Insti- 
tution at Seagoville, Texas. Warden Cozart out- 
lines the essentials of a prerelease program, men- 
tions some of the obstacles encountered, and shows 
what steps can be taken to inform the public of its 
responsibility for the offender and to secure its 


assistance in receiving and helping him following 
his release. 

Financial and Material Aspects of Release Plan- 
ning.—‘One of the most obvious incongruities in 
present day correctional adminstration is that so- 
ciety is willing to pay $800 a year to feed, clothe, 
guard, train, and treat an offender, and then send 
him out with $5 or $10, knowing full well that 
this will not see him through until his first pay 
day without begging, borrowing, or stealing.” This 
opening sentence is the keynote of this challenging 
article by Frank Loveland, assistant director of 
the Federal Bureau of Prisons. The financial and 
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material aspects of release planning are only a 
part of the total program of psychological prepa- 
ration of the prisoner for his return to the com- 
munity, Mr. Loveland points out, but they are 
nevertheless a significant part because of the effect 
they have on his attitude and outlook in general 
and his adjustment to his home, job, and com- 
munity. 


Job Finding for Prisoners.—Helping the pris- 
oner to find suitable employment is one of the im- 
portant prerelease functions of the institutional 
parole officer and the supervising officer in the 
field. W. Jerry Head, supervisor of employment 
placement at the United States Penitentiary at 
Atlanta, finds that prisoners are very much in 
need of help in locating work and that the ma- 
jority of employers are willing to co-operate in a 
job-placement program. He stresses the impor- 
tance of the first referral to an employer and offers 
some basic considerations for developing an effec- 
tive job-finding program. 


“The Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World.”—The 
Reverend John Edward Coogan, 8.J., director of 
the University of Detroit’s department of soci- 
ology, is concerned about the views expressed by 
certain criminologists as to the importance of reli- 
gion in the prevention, control, and treatment of 
delinquency and crime. He feels that there has 
been a tendency, as reflected in the writings of 
some of them, to pass over the subject of religion 
and crime in a cursory way and that studies in 
this area of criminological research have been 
quite superficial. In his article Father Coogan dis- 
cusses the question whether religion is of decreas- 
ing importance in correctional work as one crimi- 
nologist contends and whether morals can be 
taught without religion. 


The British Probation Officer: Social Case- 
worker for the Courts.—Through the courtesy of 
the British Information Services we are pleased 
to publish this thumbnail sketch of the work of 
the probation officer in Britain written by Ernest 
Watkins, an English broadcaster and feature 
writer. The probation service, Mr. Watkins re- 
lates, is made up of persons who have a bent for 


helping others and considerable training in how 
it is best done. 


The Training School and Residential Treatment. 
—tThere is at present an increasing and wide- 
spread interest in residential treatment for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. Herschel Alt, execu- 
tive director of New York City’s Jewish Board of 
Guardians, finds, however, that there seems to be 
little recognition that most children in training 
schools are emotionally disturbed, too, and in need 
of the same kind of treatment facilities now being 
set up for a selected few. Training schools fall far 
short of being residential treatment centers, he 
asserts, and if the training school is to discharge 
its responsibility to children it must be a treatment 
institution. Mr. Alt discusses the basic require- 
ments for residential treatment and comments on 
those factors which tend to impede the develop- 
ment of treatment services. 


Probation and the Newspaper.—‘“If the proba- 
tion movement is to move ahead and not backward 
... society should be helped to understand through 
newspaper publicity the virtues of this method of 
supervised correctional rehabilitation,” declares 
Nino Lo Bello of the sociology department of the 
University of Kansas and for 11 years a news- 
paper man. Mr. Lo Bello suggests in his article 
how probation and the press may work together 
to gain the support of an enlightened and in- 
formed public. 


Impressions of Correctional Practices in the 
United States.—FEDERAL PROBATION’s fourth of a 
series of articles by Europeans on impressions of 
correctional practices in the United States is by 
Dr. Pierre Cannat, controller general of peniten- 
tiary services in France. Dr. Cannat, who visited 
this country in 1949, tells what features of Ameri- 
can prisons impressed him most. He feels there is 
need in our prisons for more personalized treat- 
ment, an observation also made by other visitors 
from Europe. Of special interest are Dr. Cannat’s 
explanations why certain practices and innova- 
tions in the United States cannot be applied in his 
country. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded by the editors as appro- 
priate expressions of ideas worthy of thought, but their publication is not to be taken 
as an endorsement of the views set forth. The editors may or may not agree with the 
articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any case to be deserving of 
consideration. 


Latter-Day Procedures in the Sentencing 
and Treatment of Offenders in 
the Federal Courts 


By HENRY P. CHANDLER 
Director, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


ment of federal offenders is of a different na- 

ture from those which ordinarily appear in 
law reviews. Such articles usually trace the devel- 
opment of principles of law through precedents of 
statutes and judicial decisions. A judge in deciding 
what sentence to impose gets little help from such 
aids. Judge Alexander Holtzoff, who had long ex- 
perience in the Department of Justice before be- 
coming a judge of the District Court for the District 
of Columbia, has said: 


Tn ARTICLE about the sentencing and treat- 


The judge in imposing sentences is not guided nor aided 
by any principles or rules of law. His authority is cir- 
cumscribed solely by the broad range of punishment pre- 
scribed by statutes for specific crimes. There are no 
controlling precedents. He must evolve his own ideas from 
his observations, experience, and sense of justice.* 


Such a process is quite different from the appli- 
cation of logic which is the judicial method in other 
fields. But it is becoming recognized that courts 
cannot fulfill their functions in this time without 
drawing on sources of knowledge other than law 
books. Justice Cardozo said: 


The conviction is gaining ground that there can be no 
adaptation of means to ends without knowledge of many 
things that lawyers have at times neglected, without scru- 
tiny of many forces, social, economic, ethical, as well as 
legalistic.* 


Along the same line Dean Griswold of the Har- 
vard University Law School, has written recently 
that in the second half of this century : 


Scholars will concern themselves not merely with the 
traditional work of reconciliation and systematization of 


* Reprinted, with permission, from the Virginia Law Review, October 
9 


1 Holtzoff, “‘The Judicial Process as Applied to Sentences In Criminal 
Cases,’’ FEDERAL PROBATION, 52 (June 1950). 

2 Address delivered by Justice Cardozo at the installation of Dean Hugh 
W. Jervey as head of the Columbia University Law School (1924). 
ane and Eleanor Glueck, Unr ile Deling 

0). 

4 Maine, Ancient Law 353-357 (4th Am. ed. 1906). 

5 See Reports of the Special Committee to Investigate Organized Crime 
in Interstate Commerce, pursuant to Senate Resolution 202 of the 81st 
Congress, popularly known as the Kefauver Committee; Interim Report, 
Sen. Rep. No. 2370, 81st Cong., 2d Sess. (Aug. 18, 1950); Second In- 
terim Report, Sen. Rep. No. 141, 82nd Cong., 1st Sess. (Feb. 28, 1951); 
ao Interim Report, Sen. Rep. No. 307, 82nd Cong., Ist Sess. (May 1, 

6 The District of Columbia is not included because the court there hav- 
ing local as well as federal jurisdiction is not typical. 
alee Dir. Adm. Off. U.S. Cts. For the Fiscal Year 1950, 178, table D-4 
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legal principles, rules, standards, and doctrines as laid 
down bit by bit and day by day in the sprawling coral 
reef of case-law decisions found in the reports, but also, 
perhaps more so, with the transformations in social forms 
and the discoveries in the sciences of man that are rele- 
vant to the ‘life of the law’ in this extraordinarily excit- 
ing and dynamic age.* 


The Place of Sentencing in the Business 
of the Federal Courts 


Sir Henry Maine in his work on Ancient Law 
points out that the proportion of criminal to civil 
law varies greatly between primitive and mature 
societies. In the former the civil part of the law is 
slight compared with the criminal. As peoples be- 
come more highly organized the dimensions of the 
civil law grow.‘ So, in the federal courts the number 
of civil cases brought annually much exceeds the 
number of criminal cases and the civil business 
bulks larger in the thought of the bar and the gen- 
eral citizens. But, after all, the administration of 
criminal justice concerns the maintenance of in- 
ternal order which along with defense against ex- 
ternal aggression is one of the primary purposes 
of government. The importance of it is emphasized 
at present by recent disclosures of the wide ramifi- 
cations of organized crime in the United States.5 

When the public gives attention to the work of 
courts on the criminal side, it ordinarily thinks of 
the trial of conspicuous cases. In the federal courts, 
trials in recent months for treason, espionage, and 
subversive activities come to mind. The factis, how- 
ever, that trials of accused persons for the purpose 
of determining their guilt or innocence form a 
very small part of the criminal business of the fed- 
eral courts. In the fiscal year 1950, extending from 
July 1, 1949 to June 30, 1950, of 33,502 criminal de- 
fendants who were convicted and sentenced in the 
86 districts in the states, Puerto Rico and Hawaii,® 
31,739, or more than 94 percent, were convicted on 
pleas of guilty or choice not to contest.? The prob- 
lem in all these cases was not to find out whether 
or not the defendant was guilty. He admitted his 
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guilt, either affirmatively or by failing to deny. The 
problem was what to do with him in the way of 
sentence. 

Anybody who is acquainted with federal judges 
knows how heavily this responsibility weighs upon 
them. The trial of a lawsuit by a judge is difficult. 
He has to consider conflicting lines of authority 
and decide where the case before him falls. But at 
least he has guides in the statutes, and in the deci- 
sions and reasoning of other courts bordering in 
nature on the one before him. The determination of 
the issues is to a large extent an intellectual prob- 
blem. When, however, he comes to sentence an of- 
fender he needs to draw upon understanding of 
human nature, for which there are few guides out- 
side of his own judgment, and such information 
about the defendant as he can get. Judges have a 
painful desire to do what is best in fixing sentence. 
But how to know what is best—there is the rub. 
Many a judge says that to decide this as well as he 
can, he gives more anxious thought than to any 
other judicial function that he performs. 

Nearly a century ago the eminent scholar who 
has been mentioned, Sir Henry Maine, wrote this: 

The modern administrator of justice has confessedly one 

of his hardest tasks before him when he undertakes to 

discriminate between the degrees of criminality which 
belong to offences falling within the same technical de- 
scription. It is always easy to say that a man is guilty of 
manslaughter, larceny, or bigamy, but it is often most 
difficult to pronounce what extent of moral guilt he has 
incurred, and consequently what measure of punishment 
he has deserved. There is hardly any perplexity in casu- 
istry, or in the analysis of motive, which we may not be 

called upon to confront, if we attempt to settle such a 

point with precision; and accordingly the law of our day 

shows an increasing tendency to abstain as much as pos- 

sible from laying down positive rules on the subject.* 
Since the first edition of Maine’s work appeared 
in 1861, there has been a considerable change in 
the philosophy of sentencing, particularly on the 
part of the best judges who now give much thought 
to determining what type of sentence is most likely 
to be effective in preventing future crime. Further, 
since the effect of the sentence upon the offender 
has to be weighed, the problem thus becomes more 
intangible and complex than a mere assessment of 
the degree of guilt. Consequently what Maine said 
about the difficulty of the sentencing function ap- 
plies even more today. 


The Problem of a Judge in Determining Sentence 
It is virtually undisputed at present that the ob- 


8 Maine, Ancient Law 367 (4th Am. ed. 1906). 

® Letter of May 31, 1943 to Honorable Hatton W. Sumners, Chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of Representatives. Hear- 
ings before Subcommittee No. 3 of Committee on Judiciary on H.R. 2139 
and H.R. 2140, 78th Cong., Ist Sess. 170 (1943). 


jective in administering the criminal law is to pro- 
tect society against crime. The old idea of meting 
out punishment as retribution or collective revenge 
for the wrong done by the offender, what United 
States Circuit Judge John J. Parker characterized 
as handling sentences “like awards of damages” 
proportioned to the prisoner’s culpability,® has gen- 
erally been discarded. The disposition of courts 
today is to leave to an all wise Providence punish- 
ment as such, and to limit themselves to the prac- 
tical concern of how best through the sentencing 
of persons who violate the criminal laws, to pre- 
vent future crime and safeguard society. 

Broadly there are two ways in which the 
sentence imposed upon a convicted offender may 
safeguard the public against future crimes. The 
example set may deter other persons from wrong- 
doing, or the treatment prescribed, whether impris- 
onment or probation, may lead the offender to cor- 
rect his way of life: bring about what is generally 
termed as rehabilitation. Itisa vexed question among 
criminologists how far the punishment of one of- 
fender tends to deter other persons from crime; in 
other words what the example of a sentence amounts 
to. Most students in the field seem to consider that it 
does not amount to very much; that no matter what 
happens to another person, a man meditating an 
offense tends to think that he can be cleverer and 
avoid being caught, or he acts on an impulse of the 
moment without reasoning at all. Just the same 
there is a general body of opinion in which I con- 
fess I share, and which I believe most judges hold, 
that the punishment of offenders does have some- 
thing to do with deterring other persons from 
crime. If, for instance, we can conceive that society 
retained all the present criminal laws but abolished 
penalities for breaking them, I think everybody 
would consider that the number of violations would 
go up and in a marked degree. 

Consequently the deterrence of others is some- 
thing that every judge has to consider in deter- 
mining sentence. But the deterring effect of example 
is greatest in the case of conspicuous crimes which 
are widely known throughout the community. For 
every criminal about whom the public reads in the 
papers there are tens, hundreds, or even thousands 
of offenders throughout the nation who are un- 
known except to a limited group of their family, 
relatives and acquaintances. Whether one of them 
is committed to prison or for how long, or whether 
he is put on probation hardly crosses the conscious- 
ness of the general public. For such a person the 
federal courts, and I think most other courts, are 
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coming to consider that the best way to protect 
the public is to bring about in him a change of 
heart. The wisest sentence is the one that will offer 
the best prospect of accomplishing this. 

So the judge sentencing a convicted offender has 
to decide in the first place whether, aside from the 
effect of the sentence on him, something in the way 
of an example is necessary as a deterrent to others. 
Often this makes it necessary when there is a breach 
of official trust or palpable violation of the duty 
owed by a citizen to his government, such as for 
the payment of taxes, rendering of military serv- 
ice, or most of all loyalty, for a court to impose a 
severe penalty even though it is satisfied that 
without it the individual would not commit an- 
other offense. These are only some of the offenses 
in which example may be an important element to 
be considered in the sentence. In the much greater 
proportion of cases in which the offenders are little 
known, and what happens to them is not a matter 
of public note, the controlling consideration with 
most judges, and it is believed rightly, is what 
treatment will be most likely to bring about the re- 
habilitation of the offender. To this one qualifica- 
tion must be added: that some offenders may 
present such a menace at the time if left at large, 
that a period of imprisonment is necessary even 
though the disadvantages of it are recognized. 


The Origin and Extension of Presentence 
Investigations 


Until within a generation a federal judge had 
to rely in sentencing an offender upon such under- 
standing as he could gain from observation of the 
defendant at the trial if there was a trial, or from 
the briefest kind of an interview with him before 
the bench at the time of sentence, or occasionally 
from other quite biased sources like statements of 
counsel or relatives. The inadequacy of such guides 
is apparent. The outlook for correction of an of- 
fender depends upon many elements aside from 
the nature of the offense, which can be ascer- 
tained only from careful and intelligent inquiry in 
many places. The make-up of the defendant, physi- 
cal, mental and spiritual, his vocational aptitude, 
his family life and neighborhood associations, all 
these and many other factors need to be known. The 
judge cannot find out about them in court. They 
can be learned only by competent investigation. 

The personnel for such investigation came into 
existence when probation officers were appointed 


an Investigation Report, Prob. Div. Adm. Off. U.S. Cts. 


by the federal courts following the enactment of 
the Federal Probation Law on March 4, 1925. The 
function originally contemplated for the probation 
officers, and the one which gave them their name, 
was the supervision of persons placed on proba- 
tion. But the federal judges soon saw that here 
was a force of men who could be used to secure in- 
formation, excelling in both quality and quantity 
any aid in fixing sentences which they had before 
had. So the courts began to use the probation offi- 
cers generally for presentence investigations. One 
judge being told by another of the help gained 
from the practice followed it. The procedure was 
confirmed by Rule 32 (c) (1) of the Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure, effective March 21, 1946, 
which provides that: 

The probation service of the court shall make a presen- 

tence investigation and report to the court before the 

imposition of sentence or the granting of probation un- 
less the court otherwise directs. ... 

From the various beginnings of presentence in- 
vestigations, something like a pattern has been 
evolved through experience and exchange of ideas, 
which is followed with more or less variation in the 
different districts. Criminal Rule 32 (c) (2) pre- 
scribes that reports: 

... Shall contain any prior criminal record of the defend- 
ant and such information about his characteristics, his 
financial condition and the circumstances affecting his 
behavior as may be helpful in imposing sentence or in 
granting probation or in the correctional treatment of 
the defendant, and such other information as may be re- 
quired by the Court. 

Some years ago the Probation Division of the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts 
issued a monograph on presentence reports.!° This 
suggests a framework into which information 
gained in investigations can be fitted to give some- 
thing like a composite picture of a defendant and 
his associations and environment. The following 
are the titles of the different divisions of the report : 

(1) Offense; (2) Prior Record; (3) Family History; (4) 

.Home and Neighborhood; (5) Education; (6) Religion; 

~ (7) Interests and Activities; (8) Health (physical and 
mental) ; (9) Employment; (10) Resources; (11) Sum- 
mary; (12) Plan; and (13) Agencies Interested. 

The degree of fullness of the report naturally 
depends somewhat upon the amount of time which 
the probation officer can give to the individual 
case. Not all of the topics listed appear in every re- 
port. But every report is designed to show the de- 
fendant in his setting, and the conditions affecting 
his conduct. The judge of course is in a position to 
weigh the relation of the offense to the community 
and to consider how far the element of example is 
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to be taken into account. The presentence report 
gives him the information requisite to forecast the 
effect of the sentence upon the individual. In the 
fiscal year 1951, 17,076 such reports were made 
by the federal probation officers. 


The Question of the Public or Confidential Nature 
of Presentence Reports 


There is some difference of opinion among fed- 
eral judges in regard to the disclosure of presen- 
tence reports to the defendants. Some judges take 
the position that inasmuch as the sentence affects 
the defendant almost as vitally as the judgment of 
guilty, in fact in the great majority of cases as has 
been shown it is the only question open because 
the defendant admits his guilt, everything that the 
judge takes into account in arriving at the sentence 
should be publicly stated, and should be subject to 
the same right of cross-examination and rebuttal 
that exists on the trial. Other judges consider that 
the trial is ended when guilt is determined, and 
that a judge should be free to procure information 
to assist him in determining sentence from any 
source available, governed only by his sense of 
fairness. An experienced federal district judge 
who holds the latter view, Carroll C. Hincks of Con- 
necticut, said this: 

In my view, after conviction a case ceases to be an action 
at law and becomes a social problem. What treatment of 
the defendant is required for the good of the State? In 
the solution of that problem a vast field of discretion is 
conferred upon the judge. In my opinion the judge should 
not be hampered or restricted in the methods which he 
may select as best adapted to aid him in the exercise of 
that great responsibility.** 

Judges who share this attitude desire to secure 
all the facts in relation to the defendant. Many of 
them have to come from his wife, parents, brothers 
and sisters, employers, and friends. These persons 
are much more willing to talk and to give their real 
opinions if they are assured that what they say is 
for the information of the court only and will be 
treated as confidential, than if it is to be made pub- 
lic. In fact under any other practice the door would 
be closed on much of such vital information. 

Judges who use their discretion in reference to 
disclosing presentence reports to defendants rec- 
ognize that a defendant ought to have an opportu- 
nity to meet allegations that are likely to weigh 
against him in the sentence. But they devise ways 
of informing him of adverse factors in general 

11 Hincks, ‘In Opposition to Rule 34 (e) (2), Proposed Federal Rules 
of Criminal Procedure,” VIII FEDERAL PROBATION No. 4, p. 3, 7-8 (Oct.- 
Des 337 US. 241 (1949). 


18 Jd. at 247. 
14 Td. at 252. 


terms and in substance without disclosing the 
sources. It is believed that the federal judges who 
use their discretion in reference to the handling of 
presentence reports are in a majority. 

As far as the law is concerned, the Supreme 
Court of the United States in 1949 sanctioned that 
practice. In the case of Williams v. New York,'? 
the court on appeal reviewed a decision of the 
Court of Appeals of New York upholding a convic- 
tion of murder in the first degree. The jury had 
recommended life imprisonment but the trial judge 
imposed a death sentence. In explaining his course 
the trial judge indicated that he was influenced 
not only by the shocking nature of the crime as 
shown by evidence on the trial, but by the chronic 
criminality and degeneracy of the defendant, mak- 
ing him a “menace to society” as shown by a report 
of a presentence investigation of the court’s pro- 
bation department. Here if ever would seem to be 
a case where consideration by the judge in his sen- 
tence of a report not completely opened to the de- 
fendant might seem to violate his constitutional 
rights. 

But the Supreme Court held not. In an opinion by 
Mr. Justice Black it said that historically both in 
the United States and in England, courts had been 
accustomed to consider in the matter of sentencing 
information obtained outside of court. It expressed 
the opinion that there are “sound practical reasons 
for the distinction” between the procedure on the 
trial and on sentence. Continuing it said: 


Highly relevant—if not essential—to his selection of an 
appropriate sentence is the possession of the fullest in- 
formation possible concerning the defendant’s life and 
characteristics. And modern concepts individualizing pun- 
ishment have made it all the more necessary that a sen- 
tencing judge not be denied an opportunity to obtain 
pertinent information by a requirement of rigid adherence 
ee rules of evidence properly applicable to the 
rial. 


The court added that the fact that in the particu- 
lar case a death sentence was imposed would not 
change the principle: 


We cannot say that the due process clause renders a sen- 
tence void merely because a judge gets additional out-of- 
court information to assist him in the exercise of this 
awesome power of imposing the death sentence.** 


The issue whether presentence reports should 
be made available to the defendants arose in the 
formulation of the Rules of Criminal Procedure. 
The Advisory Committee appointed by the Su- 
preme Court included in the draft recommended 
to the Court the following sentence: 

... After determination of the question of guilt the re- 


port shall be available, upon such conditions as the court 
may impose, to the attorneys for the parties and to such 
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other persons or agencies having a legitimate interest 

therein as the court may designate.*® 

The sentence quoted obviously contemplated that 
the presentence report should be disclosed to the 
defendant through his counsel. While power was 
given to the court to impose conditions, it was the 
general view that this would not authorize the 
court to withhold knowledge of the report from 
the defendant. Much discussion of the effect of the 
provision upon the practice of presentence reports 
which was then in wide use in the federal courts 
ensued. Judges who were accustomed to treat the 
reports as confidential and disclose to the defend- 
ant only such information from them as they 
thought best, expressed serious apprehension that 
if the provision was adopted the value of presen- 
tence investigations would be greatly impaired. 

Judge Hincks, to whom reference has been made, 
wrote a powerful article in opposition.'® He urged 
that the matter should be left as it was to the dis- 
cretion of the individual judge, so that judges 
whose practice it was to have presentence reports 
produced in open court and treated like evidence 
at the trial could continue to do so, but that “those 
of us who feel that we can get better results through 
the fuller material which may be expected in con- 
fidential reports should be trusted to use that tech- 
nique.”!* This is what happened. The Supreme 
Court in adopting the Criminal Rules omitted the 
sentence which required presentence reports to be 
available to the attorneys for the parties. 

Each district court is therefore free to use its 
discretion in this matter. The practice varies be- 
tween making the reports public in some districts 
and treating them as confidential for the informa- 
tion of the court to be used in its discretion in oth- 
ers. The philosophy of the judges who follow the 
second practice is well stated in the words of Mr. 
Justice Black in the Williams case: 

The due process clause should not be treated as a device 

for freezing the evidential procedure of sentencing in the 

mold of trial procedure. So to treat the due process clause 
would hinder if not preclude all courts—state and fed- 


eral—from making progressive efforts to improve the 
administration of criminal justice.** 


The Development of Federal Probation in the 
Last Quarter Century 


One of the greatest changes in the administra- 
tion of criminal justice in the federal courts in the 


15 Rule 34 (c) (2) as recommended in Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
<edure, Report of The Advisory Committee 34 (June 1944). 

16 Hincks, op. cit. supra note 11 at pp. 3-9. 

17 Id. at 9. 

18 337 U.S. 241, 251 (1949). 

1918 U.S.C. 3651 (1948). 

20 Fx Parte United States, 242 U.S. 27 (1916). 

2118 U.S.C. 3654 (1948). 


last generation has been the adoption of probation. 
A law approved March 4, 1925, provided that dis- 
trict courts, when it appeared to the satisfaction 
of the court that the ends of justice and the best in- 
terests of the public, as well as the defendant, would 
be subserved thereby, should have power, after con- 
viction of offenses not punishable by death or life 
imprisonment, to suspend the imposition or execu- 
tion of sentence and place the defendant upon pro- 
bation for such period not exceeding five years and 
upon such conditions as'the court might deem best.’® 

At an earlier period a number of federal district 
courts had suspended or deferred sentence and re- 
leased defendants conditioned upon their good be- 
havior. This was a kind of informal probation. But 
the Supreme Court of the United States, on Decem- 
ber 4, 1916, held such practices illegal.?° 

Federal probation as an accepted mode of treat- 
ment began only with the passage of the law of 
1925. That law provided for the appointment by 
the district courts of probation officers and made 
it their duty to supervise persons released on pro- 
bation. The function of presentence investigations 
is something that has developed on account of the 
obvious value of it, without any express provision 
in the statute. Unquestioned authority for it is 
now found in Rule 32 (c) of the Rules of Criminal 
Procedure which has been previously discussed. 
The probation law provided that the probation offi- 
cers should also, if requested by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, supervise federal prisoners on parole, and 
this is a regular part of their duties. 

The statute provided that probation officers 
should serve without compensation except in in- 
stances in which it appeared to the judges that the 
service required salaried officers. Then compensa- 
tion might be paid.?! In this respect the exception 
in the statute has become the rule and all federal 
probation officers now receive salaries. The salaries 
in the beginning were inadequate, but by the help 
of the Congress in appropriations over the years 
they have been substantially increased. Today par- 
ticularly in the earlier stages of service they com- 
pare favorably with the salaries paid in state and 
local systems. However, there is need for further 
advance in the compensation of officers carrying 
the larger responsibilities and exercising the wider 
degrees of discretion. 

No salaried probation officer was appointed un- 
til 1927. The first appropriation of $50,000 for the 
fiscal year 1926 was reduced to $30,000 for the 
next year and $25,000 for each of the two years 
following because the full funds appropriated were 
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not used. Until 1930 only eight officers’ positions 
were filled. Since then the system has grown until 
in the fiscal year 1951 there was an appropriation 
of $2,145,000, with provision for 310 probation offi- 
cers and 208 probation clerks. 

The probation officers, besides their duties as 
parole officers, have the two principal functions 
which have been mentioned: first to supervise of- 
fenders placed on probation, and second, to make 
presentence investigations of convicted offenders, 
whether they are later placed on probation or sent 
to prison. The percentage of convicted offenders 
who are awarded probation under supervision has 
been fairly stable for a number of years, being 
about thirty to thirty-five percent.?? The total num- 
ber of probationers received by the probation offi- 
cers for supervision in the fiscal year 1951 was 
9,805. 

The superintendence of probation differs from 
the typical functions of a judge. In deciding law 
suits he determines between opposing contentions 
which is right and renders judgment. There his 
responsibility ends. It is for somebody else to do 
what follows. When a court commits an offender to 
prison, the responsibility passes to the Bureau of 
Prisons under the Department of Justice. But the 
responsibility for treatment by probation remains 
in the court. In some state and local systems of 
correction, the conduct of probation is as much a 
function of the executive branch as the operation 
of prisons. But in the federal system probation is 
a concern of the district courts. 


The Nature and Advantages of Probation 


Probation may be defined as the treatment of an 
offender by personal guidance and assistance with- 
out custody. The theory is that in the offender there 
is a core of sound impulse which by an understand- 
ing person can be brought out and made effective. 
Probation is really the application of wise and com- 
passionate friendship. It is astonishing how much, 
with good judgment, faith, and perseverance, it 
can accomplish. 

Probation has two great advantages over im- 
prisonment in cases in which it can be prudently 
used. First, probation avoids the contaminating 
effect of association with other criminals, many of 
them more confirmed, in prison. Through a system 
of classifying offenders and as far as possible sep- 
arating the more confirmed and vicious from those 


22 Chandler, “‘The Future of Federal Probation,” 14 FEDERAL PROBATION 
No. 2, p. 41, 48 (June 1950). 


who are more amenable to correction, the Federal 
Bureau of Prisons does everything possible to 
avoid the contagious influence of contact with other 
criminals. But no way has been found of accom- 
plishing this completely, and often prison inmates 
acquire schooling in crime during the service of 
their terms. 

There is a second disadvantage of imprisonment 
which is believed to be equally if not more serious: 
that is that in prison the inmates are governed by 
strict rule, descending to the minute details of 
their daily lives, and they have little responsibility 
except to obey. In the world outside a man has to 
direct himself and rely upon his own will to con- 
form with the moral order. The transition between 
the two worlds often proves too great a strain for 
model inmates when they come out of prison. 

A probationer, on the other hand, exists in a nor- 
mal social environment as a member of a family 
or community. By supervision he is assisted to 
make the necessary adjustment of his conduct in 
the situation under which he will continue to live. 
Supervision during probation, which may be close 
at the beginning, is gradually relaxed as the proba- 
tioner demonstrates ability to control himself, and 
the removal of it at the end may be almost imper- 
ceptible. The probationer has learned under the or- 
dinary conditions of life to go under his own control. 

There are those who advocate severe penalties 
for crime and disparage probation. They argue 
that when a person has committed a serious offense 
he should be put behind prison walls where he can- 
not offend again. But except for those convicted of 
the most serious crimes, everybody who goes into 
prison sooner or later comes out. If by his associa- 
tions there his criminal tendencies have been more 
deeply ingrained and he has become a more dan- 
gerous enemy of society than when he went in, so- 
ciety is not protected in the long run. 

The truth is that the only lasting protection of 
society against the repetition of crimes by an of- 
fender is in a change of heart on his part; one 
which takes away his disposition to commit offenses 
and makes him willing to live at peace with his fel- 
low men. In cases in which the court deems it nec- 
essary to set an example, or it appears that at the 
time custody of the wrongdoer is essential, proba- 
tion may not be open. But in many cases of incon- 
spicuous offenders where the element of example 
is not controlling, and the offender gives promise 
that with help he can be rehabilitated, federal 
judges are more and more coming to consider that 
probation is the most promising form of treatment. 
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The Degree of Success of Probation 


When the difficulty of foreseeing how an offender 
will respond to probation is taken into account, 
the proportion of those who succeed during the pe- 
riod of supervision is as high as could be reason- 
ably expected. Of 10,977 probationers whose su- 
pervision was terminated during the fiscal year 
1951, only 1,575, or 14.34 percent were reported 
as violators. More than 85 percent had a clean rec- 
ord. This percentage was slightly lower than in all 
but one of the previous years during the last dec- 
ade.23 The continuing record is certainly good 
enough to warrant continuance of the practice. 

We do not yet have any extensive evidence of the 
lasting effects of probation after completion of the 
period of supervision. It seems only reasonable to 
suppose that when a probationer conducts himself 
as a law-abiding citizen during the period of super- 
vision, which is ordinarily 2 years and may be 
longer, he will go in the same way after supervi- 
sion ends. Inductive evidence on this matter is, 
however, desirable and at present studies are be- 
ing carried on in a few districts by the probation 
staffs of the district courts under the planning and 
oversight of sociologists of approved universities. 

The only study that has gone far enough as yet 
to enable conclusions to be drawn is one by the pro- 
bation staff of the District Court for the Northern 
District of Alabama under the direction of Dr. Mor- 
ris G. Caldwell, professor of sociology in the Univer- 
sity of Alabama.?* From the persons who had suc- 
cessfully completed probation in that court during 
a period ranging from 514 to 1114 years prior to 
the study, 403 were chosen by a sampling process 
to give a fair representation of the total number. 
These 403 were investigated intensively both neg- 
atively for absence of subsequent crime shown by 
fingerprints and court records, and positively by 
personal interviews which were had with almost 
all. Of the 408 persons studied, 395 or 98 percent, 
were free from conviction of felonies in the 514 
to 1114 years after the ending of their probation. 
Three hundred and thirty-seven, or 83.6 percent, 
were free from subsequent convictions of any kind 
in that period, either felonies or misdemeanors. If 
offenses not involving moral turpitude, such as 
breach of traffic regulations, were subtracted, the 
proportion with clean records in the years follow- 
ing their probation would be higher. 


23 See Rep. Dir. Adm. Off. U.S. Cts. For the Fiscal Year 1950, p. 187, 
table E-3. 


24 Caldwell, “Preview of a New Type of Probation Study Made in Ala- 
bama,” 15 FEDERAL PROBATION No. 2, pp. 3-11 (June 1951). 
5 See Rep. Dir. Adm. Off. U.S. Cts. for the Fiscal Year 1950, 61 (1950). 


The criterion of the courts in awarding proba- 
tion is of course the interest of society. If however, 
on social grounds probation is justified there is a 
great economy in that method of treatment over 
imprisonment. The daily per capita cost of federal 
probation for persons supervised during the fiscal 
year 1951 was 22.5 cents, compared with a similar 
cost for inmates of federal prisons of $3.271. The 
yearly cost of probation was $81.99 per person, 
compared with a yearly cost for imprisonment of 
$1,193.92 per person. This of course is not all. A 
person on probation if capable of employment may 
and usually does earn money for the support of 
himself and his family. During the fiscal year 1951 
an average number of 14,554 probationers reported 
earnings each month. The total earned during the 
year was $30,818,698.00, or an average for each 
probationer reporting of $2,117.54. 


Possibilities of Improvement in the Federal 
Probation Service 


There are a number of ways in which the fed- 
eral probation service can be improved, given the 
requisite action. First the case load of the federal 
probation officers, notwithstanding steady reduc- 
tion since 1940, is still too high. The Congress from 
time to time in the appropriations has provided 
funds for increasing the number of probation offi- 
cers, which has risen from 233 in 1940 to 310 at 
the present time. This, coupled with a decrease in 
the number of probationers under supervision due 
to a decrease in the general types of crime coming 
into the federal courts in the last decade, has 
brought down the average case load per officer 
from 148 in 1940 to 94.6 as of June 1951.25 But 
even 94 persons are more than one probation officer 
can handle effectively and also make the presen- 
tence investigations which are required. Moreover 
the case load in some districts is much above the 
average. Nearly all authorities in the field of cor- 
rections consider that fifty probationers, and at 
the outside seventy-five, should be the maximum 
load for one officer. 

Again and again in the discussion of actual cases 
of probation at conferences of probation officers it 
appears that at some critical time in the experience 
of a probationer, the probation officer was unable, 
because of the number of other cases which he was 
handling, to give attention that was needed, and 
there was a lapse back into crime. Conversely in 
cases in which probationers have succeeded against 
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heavy odds it usually appears that the probation 
officer in some way was able to give to them an un- 
usual amount of personal help and tide them over 
dangerous crises. On account of the small cost of 
probation compared with imprisonment it would 
obviously be economical for the government to pro- 
vide adequate financial support for the probation 
system. 

A second objective is observance of suitable 
qualifications in the appointment of probation offi- 
cers by the courts. The Judicial Conference of the 
United States, consisting of the Chief Justice of 
the United States as Chairman, and the chief judges 
of the courts of appeals, has constituted, since its 
establishment in 1922, through the efforts of Chief 
Justice Taft, an advisory body with large influence 
in the administration of the federal courts. This 
body, in 1942, in accordance with the report of a 
committee of judges made after study, recom- 
mended to the district courts minimum qualifica- 
tions for probation officers, including the following : 

A liberal education of not less than collegiate grade, evi- 


denced by a bachelor’s degree (B.A. or B.S.) from a col- 
lege of recognized standing, or its equivalent. 


Experience in personnel work for the welfare of others 
of not less than two years, or two years of specific train- 
ing for welfare work (a) in a school of social service of 
recognized standing, or (b) in a professional course of a 
college or university of recognized standing.”® 


The task of a probation officer is a professional 
task of a highly difficult nature. It clearly calls, 
along with character above reproach and unselfish 
interest in people, for special education and train- 
ing. The personal factors with which the proba- 
tion officer has to deal are so intangible and elusive 
that unless he has the knowledge that a wide gen- 
eral education, study of psychology and sociology, 
and the aptitude that some experience in working 
with people to help them can give, he can hardly 
hope to succeed. It is therefore disappointing that 
of 161 probation officers who were appointed in the 
federal system during the ten year period from 
June 30, 1940 to June 30, 1950 only 94, or 58.4 
percent, fully met the recommended standards of 
both education and experience. On the other hand 
only 14.3 percent met neither standard.?7 By and 
large the federal probation officers are persons 
who through experience and education in the serv- 
ice have acquired a high degree of understanding. 
Their devotion is exceptional. I would quote the 

26 Report of the Annual Meeting of the Judicial Conference of Senior 
Circuit Judges p. 9 (now Judicial Conference of the United States) 
OM ep. Dir. Adm. Off. U.S. Cts. for the Fiscal Year 1950, 62 (1950). 
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observation made by Dr. Sheldon Glueck of the 
Harvard Law School concerning the federal pro- 
bation officers whom he met at a regional confer- 
ence at Harvard in June of 1942: 
But one could not help being greatly encouraged in ob- 
serving the Federal probation officers at the Conference. 


They gave an impression of dignified, mature, clear- 
headed and socially minded men.** 


Even so, it is most desirable that the standards of 
the Judicial Conference be followed uniformly in 
new appointments to the service. 

A third means of increasing the efficiency of the 
probation service in the federal courts, in my opin- 
ion, would be periodic conferences between the 
judges and the probation officers concerning the 
conduct of probation in their respective courts. 
This practice is followed at present in a few courts. 
In one at least a judge from time to time meets the 
probationers, gives commendation and encourage- 
ment when deserved, and admonition when needed. 
In most of the district courts, however, when of- 
fenders are put on probation, the responsibility for 
dealing with them is delegated entirely to the pro- 
bation officers. The judges rarely thereafter come 
into the situation unless there is a violation of pro- 
bation and the probationer is brought before them 
on an application to revoke probation and commit 
him to prison as might have been done in the first 
place. 

Naturally the probation officers must expect to 
do the work involved in the supervision of persons 
placed on probation and they do. That is their busi- 
ness. But in a task so hard as theirs, with inevitable 
disappointments, when some of the persons in their 
charge fail to make good, they would be much 
helped by occasional opportunities to discuss their 
difficult problems and general policies with the 
judges. The judges from their more detached posi- 
tion and seasoned judgment would be able to make 
helpful suggestions in many cases. The manifes- 
tation of their interest would give great encour- 
agement to the probation officers. 

The federal judges in many, perhaps most, dis- 
tricts are hard pressed at the present time to de- 
cide the cases coming before them. To suggest that 
they take any part in supervising the administration 
of probation in their courts may appear to be ask- 
ing too much. But as I have previously pointed out, 
whether for better or worse, the district courts are 
responsible for the administration of probation as 
they are not responsible for the treatment of per- 
sons sentenced to prison. In the success or failure 
of the persons who are placed on probation there 
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are great potentialities for good order or crime in 
this country in the coming years. I am convinced 
that by well directed although limited attention on 
the part of the judges to the conduct of probation 
in their courts and more in the way of guidance to 
the probation officers, the efficiency of the proba- 
tion service could be raised substantially. This 
would seem to be important enough in the admin- 
istration of criminal justice to warrant the time 
and effort required, and I am hopeful that there 
may be a trend in this direction. 

A fourth factor which the Probation Division of 
the Administrative Office and I consider would be 
beneficial is the complete discontinuance of the 
practice which is followed in a few districts of 
sentencing offenders to probation for an offense 
following a term of imprisonment on another count. 
This course tends to weaken probation for the per- 
sons without prison experience for whom it is most 
efficacious. Offenders who are given probation fol- 
lowing a term in prison almost always resent it. 
They feel that they have already paid the penalty 
for their crime in their imprisonment and that put- 
ting probation on top of it is unjust. Probation in 
such cases takes the time and energy of the proba- 
tion officers from those who receive simple proba- 
tion and give more promise of rehabilitation. Parole 
is a more appropriate means of providing for the 
transition of an offender from prison to the world 
outside. 

The contaminating effects of confinement and 
association with other offenders in even the best 
institutions are likely to be so serious that if a 
man is a fit Subject for probation, it would seem to 
be better to give him probation alone and not run 
the risk of even a short term in jail or prison. Cer- 
tainly the practice of imposing probation after a 
prison sentence in order to provide for checking 
up on the conduct of the offender is far removed 
from the primary concept of probation, which is 
through personal, friendly guidance to help him 
change his attitude and adapt himself to the society 
in which he lives. 


A New Facility for the Treatment of 
Youthful Offenders 


On September 30, 1950 a law was enacted which 
provided for an alternative method of treating of- 
fenders under the age of 22 years.?® The act did 
not displace any existing means of treatment, 


2° Pub. L. No. 865, 81st Cong., 2d Sess. (Sept. 30, 1950). 
30 H.R. Rep. No. 2140, 78th Cong. 


either imprisonment, probation or fine, nor did it 
affect the Federal Juvenile Delinquency Act: but 
it created within the Federal Board of Parole a 
Youth Correction Division. It empowered the dis- 
trict courts at their option, in lieu of probation or 
imprisonment, to sentence a convicted offender 
under the age of 22 years to the custody of the At- 
torney General for treatment and supervision. It 
provided for the treatment of offenders so com- 
mitted either in types of institutions including train- 
ing schools, farms, forestry and other camps that 
would provide considerable varieties of treatment, 
or on conditional release under supervision. It pre- 
scribed that youthful offenders should be segregated 
from other offenders and classified according to 
their needs for treatment. 

The legislation grew out of a bill recommended 
by the Judicial Conference of the United States at 
its annual meeting in 1942 to change substantially 
the method of sentencing in the federal courts.®° 
Title II of that bill provided for a procedure in the 
sentencing of adult offenders committed to prison 
which, while leaving the final decision of sentence 
to the court, nevertheless. required a study of the 
offender to be made during the first months of his 
imprisonment by a Division on Adult Corrections 
under the Department of Justice and a recommen- 
dation for definite sentence to be submitted to the 
court. This provision encountered general objec- 
tion from the district judges and the bill made no 
headway in the Congress. 

Title III of the bill, however, provided for the 
treatment of offenders under the age of 24 years 
by a Youth Authority Division, with power to 
adopt methods of classification, segregation ,and 
individualized treatment. This part of the meas- 
ure, the use of which was made entirely optional 
with the district courts, did not encounter the ob- 
jections which were raised to the other provisions, 
and from it, after eight years, came the recent law. 
That law, however, reduced the maximum age of 
offenders subject to it to 21 years. 

An impelling reason for the legislation was the 
general knowledge that young persons are espe- 
cially susceptible to crime in certain years, and 
that special attention needs to be given to offend- 
ers in that stage. The report of the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives on 
the bill emphasizes this. It shows that persons 16 
to 23 years old constitute 20 percent of the popula- 
tion above the age of 15 (based on the 1940 census 
figures), but they are responsible for 47.3 percent 
of robberies and constitute 55.4 percent of appre- 
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hended burglars, and 63.1 percent of automobile 
thieves. The report goes.on to state that 21-year- 
olds offend more frequently than persons of any 
other age; then 22-year-olds and then 23-year-olds. 
The report continues that statistics 
demonstrate, with reasonable certainty, that existing 
‘methods of treatment of criminally inclined youths are 
not solving the problem. A large percentage of those re- 
leased from our reformatories and penal institutions re- 


- turn to anti-social conduct and ultimately become hard- 
ened criminals. 


Again the report says that, 


The problem is to provide a successful method and means 
for treatment of young men between the ages of 16 and 
22 who stand convicted in our Federal courts and are not 
fit subjects for supervised probation—a method and means 
that will effect rehabilitation and restore normality rather 
than develop recidivists.** 

The report explains the plan of the act to pro- 
vide for individualized treatment adapted to the 
personalities of youthful offenders with emphasis 
on vocational training. It is patterned after what 
is known as the Borstal System in England which 
has been in successful operation since 1894. Under 
that system every means is used of developing self- 
reliance in the youthful offenders treated under it 
and preparing them to supply their own direction 
when they are released into the world outside. 

The operation of the new act has not yet begun. 
First the requisite personnel will have to be ap- 
pointed and the organization set up. The system 
provided for may meet one serious difficulty in 
which a judge often finds himself at present in 
sentencing a youthful offender. He may see prom- 
ise in a youth and be disposed to put him on proba- 
tion, but he may hesitate because the offender’s 
associations and environment are so bad that the 
judge fears they will continue to pull him down. 
So the judge may sentence him to prison as the 
lesser of two evils. The new Youth Correction Divi- 
sion, with its better facilities for segregation and 
individualized treatment, may supply a solution of 
that problem. 

There is another provision of the bill which may 
be helpful to federal judges in deciding upon the 
sentence of youthful offenders: that is a provision 
under which, if the court desires more information 
preliminary to sentence than it can obtain from 
the presentence report of the probation office, the 
offender may be committed to the custody of the 
Attorney General for observation and study at an 
appropriate classification center or agency, after 
which its findings will be reported to the court for 
its information. The act contemplates that for 


81 H.R. Rep. No. 2979, 8Ist Cong., Ist Sess. 2-3 (1949). 


youthful offenders treatment within the institu- 
tions and supervision upon their release by the fed- 
eral probation officers shall be closely coordinated 
to the end of a flexible treatment adapted to the 
conditions of each case. 


Conclusion 


By far the greater part of the work of the fed- 
eral courts on the criminal side consists in decid- 
ing what sentence to adopt for convicted offenders, 
and then in treating by probation a considerable 
proportion of them. In deciding upon sentence the 
court has no published decisions, no rules or stand- 
ards except within wide limits to guide it. The 
problem is not one of precedent or logic, but of 
understanding of human nature. At the same time 
the judicious exercise of the sentencing power and 
the effective use of probation are of the utmost im- 
portance for the prevention of crime, as well as 
the welfare of the persons directly concerned. 

Frequently it is said at conferences on crime 
that there is little that the courts can do about it; 
that the cause lies far back in the offender’s bring- 
ing up, in his associations, in his family and neigh- 
borhood in childhood. Perhaps the cause is traced 
back of his birth to the nature that he inherited 
from his parents or possibly more remote ances- 
tors. All this may be true. Yet when an offender 
comes before the court, the court has to do the best 
it can with him where he is. The court cannot en- 
able him to be born again. If his associations and 
environment in his formative years were bad, the 
court cannot roll time back and make them good. 
Fortunately the good that is in men and women will 
often take much suppression and punishment by 
themselves and others, and like a coal in the center 
of a fire that seems dead, may stay alive. 

The judges of the federal courts at any rate are 
increasingly coming to a faith that persons ap- 
parently bad, springing from the most unpromis- 
ing origins, may be sound at heart, and that by 
friendly supervision which combines sympathy 
with firmness, they may be reclaimed for useful 
lives. The judges know that in a large proportion 
of cases the best way to protect society against 
crime is to change the attitude of the offenders to 
bring about their rehabilitation. Toward this aim 
the judges and the probation officers in the courts, 
the Bureau of Prisons and the Board of Parole, 
with their staffs in the Department of Justice, are 
working together. It is a cause to command the 
highest effort of them all. 


Release Preparation of the Prisoner 


By REED COZART 
Warden, Federal Correctional Institution, Seagoville, Texas 


N RECENT YEARS studies of parole failures indi- 
| cate that the largest percentage of failures occur 

within a period of 60 to 90 days after release. 
This would indicate something is lacking in both 
the institutional preparation of the offender for re- 
lease and the community’s acceptance of the re- 
leasee. Recognition of these facts has resulted in 
widespread efforts to improve release planning. 


Obstacles to Effective Release Preparation 


One of the chief obstacles to effective prepara- 
tion of men and women for return to the commu- 
nity is the traditional custodial concept of prison 
administration. Admittedly a prison administrator 
owes his first obligation to the public for the safe- 
keeping of the prisoner committed to his institu- 
tion. The second obligation is to attempt to provide 
a program that will assist the prisoner to improve 
his chances for adjustment while he is serving his 
sentence. In many of our prisons these two obliga- 
tions are conflicting. Where the emphasis is placed 
exclusively upon custody, it is necessary that the 
men be regimented to the point where it is diffi- 
cult to effectively employ any rehabilitative devices. 
Much of the training and orientation the average 
prisoner receives, particularly during the begin- 
ning of his sentence, is directed toward fitting him 
into institutional routines and toward readjusting 
his life to a pattern where he is thoroughly regi- 
mented. Consequently, when the time for release 
comes, the prisoner must make an about face when 
he enters the free world which is relatively free 
from regimentation. 

Two examples of men with whom I am ac- 
quainted will serve to illustrate the problem. 

Case ‘““A”.—‘‘A” was amilitary prisoner, a Negro 
from a southern state who was convicted by a gen- 
eral court martial in France shortly after World 
War I and received a life sentence for taking part 
in a riot and mutiny. He was suddenly released 
from a federal penitentiary during World War II 
after receiving clemency from the Army. During 
this long period of time he had lived behind walls 
without any contact with the world outside except 
through employees of the institution and had never 
worn civilian clothing, handled any money, eaten 


in a restaurant or private dining room, had never 
had a social conversation with a woman or child, 
had never ridden on a bus, streetcar, train or auto- 
mobile, was entirely unfamiliar with traffic regu- 
lations, and had no knowledge of how to even make 
a purchase in a store. No wonder he was bewil- 
dered when the news was given him that he would 
be permitted to return home immediately! He was 
totally unprepared for what lay ahead for him. 

' Case “B”.—“B” had a life sentence for murder 
on an Indian reservation and was paroled at the 
age of 67 after serving 18 years. Twelve years had 
been spent in a penitentiary and 6 years in an open 
institution where he had an opportunity to see more 
of the outside world. The date of his release was 
known several months in advance and the institu- 
tion officials attempted to help him orientate him- 
self toward problems of the outside community by 
permitting him to take rides to town on the truck. 
He was taken out on two or three occasions for 
dinner, either in a restaurant or an employee’s 
home and had an opportunity to attend prerelease 
meetings. Even so, he had been out of the commu- 
nity so long that he was totally unprepared to cope 
with the problems he faced and shortly after re- 
lease asked to be returned because the free world 
was traveling at too fast a pace for him. 

The above examples could be multiplied over and 
over again but they illustrate what thousands of 
prisoners face in this country when being released 
back into society. Just what can the institution and 
society do toward meeting these problems and 
helping the men to overcome these difficulties? 


Release Preparation Should Begin on Admittance 


Preparation really should begin when the man is 
admitted to the institution, particularly if he is 
serving a substantial sentence. Preparation at this 
stage can take the form of encouraging him to main- 
tain close ties with his family, friends, and former 
employers or business associates and, at the same 
time, encouraging them to keep in contact with 
him. This can be done through liberal correspon- 
dence and visiting policies. Also, it would be ideal 
if the work assignment received by the man would 
be in keeping with the type of employment he 
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would have upon release, in order that he may 
keep his hand in the trade, so to speak. Naturally, 
he should be kept aware of the importance of his 
trying to keep up with what is going on outside 
through reading, movies, and the radio so that he 
will not be completely out of step. 

One of the most essential requisites of a release 
plan is legitimate, self-sustaining, and acceptable 
employment. Too often a man is released to accept 
a job which provides nothing more than a stopgap 
arrangement, in order to secure his release, and 
which does not challenge him in any way. A pris- 
oner’s employment should be of the type that he is 
looking forward to with enthusiasm and hope and 
the type that he would like to retain and make a go 
of upon release. Whenever it is necessary to secure 
temporary employment the man is likely to go out 
with very little confidence in his future opportuni- 
ties. He is very likely to be discouraged unless he 
can very quickly arrange for suitable employment. 

Another very important factor in preparing a 
man for release is developing the proper attitude 
on his part and on the part of the community to- 
ward his release. In other words, if it is his inten- 
tion to just try to get by when he is released and to 
make no serious effort to adjust, all release plan- 
ning will be to no avail. Many prisoners go out of 
our institutions with a defeatist attitude and many 
times prison employees let the men know they ex- 
pect them to return. It would be well to concen- 
trate on trying to encourage the men to make a 
sincere effort to adjust and to work toward build- 
ing up the proper attitudes toward release, helping 
the men restore their own confidence in themselves 
and develop a feeling in them that they really will 
be given a real opportunity to make good so far as 
the public is concerned. 


The Prerelease Program 


Recognizing the importance of developing the 
proper attitudes of the men, many institutions have 
instituted prerelease programs from 60 to 90 days 
prior to their release date. These programs take on 
different forms but a typical one involves some 
five or six discussion meetings, led by representa- 
tives of the outside community. 

Role of the probation officer—One meeting is 
usually conducted by representatives of the parole 
authorities who supervise the men upon release. In 
the federal system this means the probation officers. 
The probation officer carefully goes over the parole 
conditions with the men, explaining and interpret- 
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ing what parole means and informing the men 
what will be expected of them. Then an opportunity 
is given for questions concerning many problems 
they will face while under supervision. Not only do 
they receive a firsthand impression of what is ex- 
pected of them by their probation officers, but they 
also have an opportunity to size up a probation 
officer, so to speak, and resolve some of their doubts 
concerning the sincerity and the genuineness of the 
interest which probation officers may be expected 
to display. 

Meeting with representatives of employment 
services.—Another meeting is conducted by repre- 
tatives of the public employment services. Here the 
men have an opportunity to meet with representa- 
tives of the agencies which obtain employment for 
a large percentage of the workers in our country 
today. They learn the steps followed in applying 
for jobs, how much of their record to reveal, and to 
whom and under what circumstances. They are 
also encouraged and discouraged, as the occasion 
warrants, to enter certain fields of employment. 
For example, the public employment agencies usu- 
ally discourage men from going to clerical and 
white-collar jobs and try to encourage them to 
enter other fields. 

Meeting with representatives of large companies 
or corporations.—The third meeting is conducted 
by the personnel director or other responsible rep- 
resentative of a large company or corporation. 
Here the men have an opportunity to receive first- 
hand information as to what business men expect of 
their employees in the way of performance, loyal- 
ty, production. The employers often inform the 
men that they have more to fear from their fellow 
workers than from the employers themselves be- 
cause competition is likely to cause resentment on 
the part of the employees if they know a fellow 
worker is an ex-prisoner. Consequently, they are 
encouraged not to talk about their prison record 
nor allow fellow employees to learn about their 
background. 

Meeting with representatives of organized labor. 
—Representatives of organized labor meet and fur- 
nish the men information on how to secure mem- 
bership cards or permits, particularly in the skilled 
trades, how they go about paying off their initia- 
tion fees on installments, and just how to make 
contacts with local unions. 

Meeting with professional and business men.— 
Finally, a professional or business man conducts a 
meeting which concerns itself with problems of hu- 
man relations—how to budget their time and 
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money, how to meet their civic responsibilities and 
obligations in the community, and many other 
things. 

After attendance at five or six meetings of this 
type, the men have had an opportunity to rub el- 
bows with successful business and professional men 
and to obtain information which gives them en- 
couragement. They gain confidence in these repre- 
sentatives of the community and they feel they can 
rely upon their advice. This does much toward 
building up a proper attitude on the part of the 
men toward problems they will face on release. 


Special Problems of the Alcoholic 


A number of men who come to prison are known 
alcoholics. As a matter of fact, some of them are 
delinquent as a result of alcoholism. Certainly we 
should not overlook the contribution to release prep- 
aration of the organization known as Alcoholics 
Anonymous. Many of our prisons in this country 
have chapters of AA meeting regularly. It may be, 
however, that in some instances the restrictions 
placed upon these meetings prevent them from 
functioning efficiently. I believe that restrictions 
upon the activities of AA should be held at a mini- 
mum. In other words, there should be no screening 
of inmates who attend the meetings. The discus- 
sions should be open to all prisoners who are prop- 
erly identified as alcoholics. Beyond that, staff 
members should not be present at the meeting. It 
certainly is stimulating to have frequent and regu- 
lar visits from members of outside AA organiza- 
tions to give inspiration, counsel, and advice to 
members of the prison chapter. In some instances 
even selected inmates are permitted to accompany 
one of the institutional personnel who is an AA 
member to meetings of chapters in the community. 

The prisoner who participates in a program of 
this character feels that he is getting the same type 
of break or consideration that any other alcoholic 
receives. After all, these meetings are concerned 
primarily with problems of alcohol. One of the 
most noticeable results from these meetings is that 
many men, after accepting the principles of the 
Alcoholics Anonymous organization, stop ration- 
alizing with respect to their offenses and begin to 
look objectively at themselves and accept sole re- 
sponsibility for their own predicament. This cer- 
tainly puts them in a good position to seek self- 
improvement. The effectiveness of this organiza- 
tion in this regard is felt within the institution 
when there is a lessening of disciplinary problems 
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and frustrations and evidences of neurotic be- 
havior. 

The most important result of the program, how- 
ever, is its carry-over value on the outside. Members 
of outside groups are willing to meet the prisoners 
when they are discharged, accompany them to 
their busses and trains, staying with them and 
helping them to overcome that great urge to drink 
as soon as they get out. Also, arrangements are 
made to have them met at their destination where 
they will again be accompanied and befriended by 
sympathetic members, helping them to get estab- 
lished in their respective communities. Too much 
cannot be said about the great value of this organi- 
zation. 


Informing the Public 


Perhaps one of the big weaknesses in our pro- 
gram is the failure to inform the public and secure 
its assistance in the way of preparing men for re- 
lease. It is very difficult to say how this important 
problem can best be met. Prison officials can only 
reach a very small percentage of people living in 
the community at large. This is similarly true of 
the probation officer. Prison officials and probation 
officers give talks to service clubs, church groups, 
etc., interpreting their work and their problems 
and ask for assistance from representatives of 
these organizations. These groups usually are co- 
operative and it is not as important to meet them 
as it is the average citizen residing in the small 
town or the neighborhood where the prisoner is to 
be released. To date there has not been enough ef- 
fort to acquaint the law-enforcement officials with 
the importance of assisting men upon release. Con- 
sequently, the average prisoner is released perhaps 
with feelings of hostility toward law-enforcement 
agencies in general. While there are some excep- 
tions, many law-enforcement officers are equally 
suspicious of ex-prisoners. There are only rare oc- 
casions when there is a real understanding be- 
tween the law-enforcement officer and the ex-pris- 
oner. It would appear advisable to invite police 
officers and other agents of law-enforcement or- 
ganizations to visit prisons and see for themselves 
what is being done toward helping prepare men 
for release in order that they may have a more 
sympathetic understanding. 

A word should be said also about the approach 
the institutional staff should take toward prepar- 
ing the men generally for release. Undoubtedly too 
often prison officials are not realistic enough. There 
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is often a tendency to overencourage prisoners to 
give them a false sense of optimism about their 
future adjustment. A conscientious attempt should 
be made to be very realistic and point out to the 
men the many pitfalls, the road blocks, the disap- 
pointments and letdowns they are likely to face. 
Most prisoners when they leave the institutions are 
concerned about how they will be accepted by an 
employer and how they will be treated by the po- 
lice. Actually, however, they have the most to fear 
from their fellow workers and fellow residents in 
the community, the public with whom they are in 
daily contact. The average employer these days 
would be sympathetic toward a man with a prison 
record, but the average fellow employee who must 
compete with him on the job will not be so sympa- 
thetic. Particularly is this true where social con- 
tacts are made with fellow employees and the wife 
of a fellow employee hears about the prison record 
and gossips in the community about the ex-pris- 
oner’s wife. This leads to the point that the prisoner 
should be encouraged not to discuss his prison 
background with anyone except his personnel di- 
rector, his employer, or someone who has a legiti- 
mate right to any information concerning that 
part of his background. 

One of the main obstacles to a proper informa- 
tion program for the public, so far as prison admin- 
istrators and probation officer are concerned, is 
that there are so few prisoners in the country and 
there are so many communities from which the 
prisoners come and to which they are released. A 
fairly good job can be done in the localities where 
the prisons are situated and where the probation 
officers maintain their offices. It is extremely diffi- 
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cult, however, to reach thousands upon thousands 
of people throughout our country who have no con- 
tacts with a prison, no knowledge of prison life, 
and no conception of what a prisoner faces upon 
release. Perhaps the only way these countless thou- 
sands could be reached would be through dramati- 
zations on the radio, television, and in movies. Even 
here the people who really understand the problems 
would not be the persons in charge of the dramati- 
zations and there would be the danger of only a 
superficial job being done, with perhaps more to 
be lost than to be gained. 

It is my view that the institution personnel and 
supervising probation officers will have to bear the 
brunt of release preparations since it is not practi- 
cable to really prepare society as a whole for the 
reception of released prisoners. In other words, 
those working in the field of corrections will have 
to intensify their efforts toward preparing the pris- 
oners in every way for re-entering the community 
life, particularly emphasizing to them the realistic 
situation they are likely to face. It is encouraging 
to observe, however, that increasingly more thought 
and attention are being given to the prerelease 
preparation of prisoners to enable them to meet 
the varied problems and situations which will con- 
front them when they return to their respective 
homes and communities and that a progressively 
greater effort also is being made to really acquaint 
society with these problems and needs and its re- 
sponsibility to aid the prisoner in making the dif- 
ficult adjustment from the rigid and unnatural 
environment of prison life to normal living in the 
community which is to receive him. 


Our communities are entitled to protection. They are not entitled to 
vengeance. If we are to achieve our portion of this object, we shall do it by 
a greater understanding and co-operation among all crime reduction agen- 
cies, by an intelligent and frequent use of scientific discoveries, through the 
enlistment in our work of loyal and devoted public servants and by never for 
one moment losing our faith in the ultimate worth and possibilities of re- 


demption of the human soul. 


—SANFORD BATES in Prisons and Beyond 


«Financial and Material Aspects of 


Release Planning 


By FRANK LOVELAND 
Assistant Director, Bureau of Prisons, Department of Justice 


NE OF THE most obvious incongruities in pre- 
() sent day correctional admistration is that 

society is willing to pay $800 a year to feed, 
clothe, guard, train, and treat an offender, and then 
send him out with $5 or $10, knowing full well 
that this will not see him through until his first pay 
day without begging, borrowing, or stealing. From 
most institutions, the released prisoner goes forth 
either in the old clothes he wore when admitted, or 
in an ill fitting, out-of-style, obviously prison-made 
suit. We emphasize the need to prepare the inmate 
for release to society as a law-abiding citizen, yet 
if we look at the clothing and into the pockets of 
men released from most prisons of the country, we 
must be struck by the wide gap that exists between 
theory and practice in release planning. 

The problem is too well known to parole officers 
who must rely upon local community agencies for 
a “handout” and free lodging for their charges. It 
is too well known to agencies such as the Salvation 
Army, the Volunteers of America, and prisoner aid 
societies whose funds are completely inadequate to 
support the thousands of men referred to them for 
care. But even though private agencies had ade- 
quate funds to provide board, room, and money for 
other living expenses, this would hardly be a solu- 
tion. The released prisoners would face the immedi- 
ate prospect of “going on relief” with the discour- 
aging or even embittering outlook that this pro- 
spect engenders. 

The prison systems of the country must decide 
whether their responsibility in the rehabilitation 
process is restricted to the activities that take place 
within the institution or whether it extends beyond 
the institution gate. If preparation of the offender 
for adjustment in the community as a self-support- 
ing, law-abiding member of society is the true ob- 
jective, there is only one practical answer. The 
official correctional agency must see to it that the 
man released has decent and suitable clothing, is 
provided transportation to his destination, and has 
financial means to support him until he receives his 
first pay. If this is not done, the public has wasted 
the money expended in constructive training and 
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treatment and will soon have on its hands again a 
sizeable proportion of the cases released. 

This is not a minor problem. During 1950, a total 
of 75,088 prisoners were released from state and 
federal institutions, not including institutions for 
juvenile offenders, jails, and other local institutions. 
Parole violation rates range from 20 percent to 
over 50 percent, and all known studies indicate 
that most violations occur shortly after release. 

Three years ago the federal prison system de- 
cided to give special emphasis to the over-all prob- 
lem of release preparation. The first step was to 
obtain information from all available sources on 
the factors which hinder the community adjust- 
ment of the released inmate. Federal probation 
officers who supervise parolees were asked for their 
suggestions. Inmates soon to be released and those 
who had been returned to the institutions as parole 
and conditional release violators were questioned. 
Prerelease committees comprised of representa- 
tives of the several institution departments were 
established to sift and organize the material re- 
ceived from these sources and from their own ex- 
periences. Upon the basis of this information, pro- 
grams were established for the improvement of 
existing procedures and practices. The inquiry and 
the resulting program was not, of course, limited 
to the material aspects of release planning, but 


this paper will concern itself only with those phases 
of the problem. 


Discharge Clothing 


One factor stressed by probation officers and 
inmates alike was the importance of suitable dis- 
charge clothing. For years it had been known that 
many men immediately upon release sold or ex- 
changed their prison-made suits at the nearest 
second-hand clothing store. They felt, whether 
rightly or not, that they were immediately recog- 
nized by their clothing as “‘ex-convicts” and sold 
their prison-made suits, worth perhaps $25, for 
$4 or $5, or exchanged them for work pants 
and jackets that carred no stigma of prison. In 
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many instances the suit in which the man was re- 
leased was the only business suit he had ever had. 
What he needed was work clothing. In other in- 
stances men were released to southern states in 
clothing designed for cold weather. Probation of- 
ficers reported that a number of men who were re- 
leased to hard labor jobs wore blisters on their 
feet within the first few days from wearing new 
shoes and had to stop work for a week or two with 
no means of support. 

It was therefore decided that the entire release 
clothing program needed attention. A clothing com- 
mittee was established in the Bureau of Prisons 
which became responsible for the selection of all 
cloth used in discharge clothing. It saw to it that 
there would be a wide variety of cloth patterns, 
that there were summer weight and winter weight 
materials, and that the suit designs or patterns 
were up to date. Work clothing, jackets, and other 
essential clothing needs were added. 

In the institutions, release clothing rooms simi- 
lar to small haberdasheries were established in 
which the releasee could select his own clothing 
from a large stock. A “point system” was inaugu- 
rated under which he could select clothing up to a 
certain monetary value. For example, he might 
obtain two or three pairs of work trousers and a 
work jacket instead of a business suit. The new 
system cost no more than the old and it met more 
realistically the needs of the men. Then too, greater 
emphasis was given to the selection and training 
of the clothing room officer to assure individual 
attention and better fitting clothing. In some in- 
stitutions men soon to be discharged have been 
permitted to wear their discharge suits on week- 
ends and in the evenings in order to get the tell- 
tale perfect crease out of their trousers. 

The problem of breaking in new shoes also has 
been met in some institutions by permitting the 
men to wear them during the last several weeks of 
their stay, or upon week ends. This has not only 
eliminated blisters acquired at work, but has eli- 
minated the conspicuous newness which was a psy- 
chological hazard to the more sensitive men. | 


Financial Problems 


It required no study to determine that the lack 
of money in the hands of the releasee was a major 
problem both to him and his supervisor. That is 
not to say that releasees did not have some money 
when they left the institution and that they were 
not far better off financially than most prisoners 
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released from most state institutions. Moreover, 
it has been the federal policy for several decades 
to provide the releasee with transportation to his 
home. This is not the case in many state systems. 
Nevertheless, it was the exception rather than the 
rule if men released from our institutions had suf- 
ficient funds to provide board and room and the 
other essentials of life until they received their 
first pay. Even recognizing the importance of the 
problem, the solutions were not easy and the goal 
has not yet been reached in all cases. But a staff ap- 
proach to the problem has resulted in doubling the 
stake with which an inmate leaves the institution. 

The problem was placed before the budget plan- 
ning committee in each institution. It was recog- 
nized that the only way to increase gratuities, or 
the amount granted an inmate from appropriated 
funds, was by effecting savings in other opera- 
tions. This was not an easy task since economy of 
operations has been emphasized for years. Once 
the institution staffs recognized the urgency of the 
need, however, additional areas of savings were 
found or less money was allocated for other pur- 
poses so that increased gratuities might be pro- 
vided. Nevertheless, the institutions must still op- 
erate within two restrictions: first, under the law 
a gratuity may not exceed $30 and, second, the 
appropriation for operating expenses, from which 
gratuities are paid, is not sufficiently large to per- 
mit the payment of an average gratuity anywhere 
near the maximum permitted by law. 

Fortunately, gratuities are not the only source 
of funds available to a man upon his release. Most 
federal institutions operate industries and inmates 
employed in industries receive wages. The money 
received from this source may be (1) sent to de- 
pendents for their support, (2) retained in the 
man’s account to be used after his release, and (3) 
not more than $10 a month spent in the institution 
commissary for tobacco, candy, toilet articles, and 
for books and educational or handicraft materials. 
The division of an inmate’s earnings into these 
three categories is dependent upon the circum- 
stances of the individual case, and the determina- 
tion of the manner in which he shall be permitted 
to dispose of his earnings is made by the classi- 
fication committee. 

Similarly, since 1949, legislation has permitted 
inmates who perform exceptionally meritorious 
service in institution operations to receive compen- 
sation which is provided from the profits of the 
industries program. During 1951 an average of 
3,626 inmates were employed in industrial opera- 
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tions and received an average monthly salary of 
$22. An additional $107,000 was awarded to in- 
mates certified to have performed exceptionally 
meritorious service. 

The increase in the total funds available for re- 
lease expenditures, however, provides only a par- 
tial solution of the problem. Equally important is 
the allocation of release funds in the individual 
case. The simplest method would be to give every 
prisoner being released a specified and equal 
amount. If, however, we have as our objective the 
allocation of funds to meet the requirements of the 
individual, this approach would be inconsistent 
with that goal. Individual needs vary widely. There 
is the man of wealth who needs no gratuity. Some 
men will return to their own homes where room 
and board is available; others are homeless and 
must pay for room, meals, and other necessities. 
The cost of room and board is much higher in some 
locations than in others. Some men have clothing 
at home; others have nothing except what they 
wore into prison. Some have acquired a skilled 
trade in the institution, but to become employed 
in that trade they must have tools and pay union 
fees and dues. Some live only a few hours travel 
from the institution and have no travel expenses 
other than the bus or rail ticket provided by the 
institution ; others may have to travel for two days 
before they reach their destination and will need 
money for meals. The institution parole officer or 
caseworker must keep an eye both on the numer- 
ous factors involved in release planning for the 
individual and the total funds allocated for that 
purpose. Otherwise, funds available for the men 
being released during the last few weeks of each 
quarter are badly restricted. 

Nor do the financial aspects of release planning 
end with the determination of the amount of the 
gratuity which a man shall be granted. One of the 
major problems for both institution officials and 
the probation-parole officer is the conservation and 
sensible expenditure of those funds. On my desk 
as I write is a report about a man who had built 
up savings of $150 from working in an institution 
industry. As soon as he was released he discarded 
his bus ticket and took a taxi to his home, some 300 
miles distant, at a cost of $75. Of course, he did 
not have that amount in his possession, but ex- 
pected the probation-parole officer to make up the 
difference from the funds due him from the indus- 
try savings which were to be forwarded. This is 
not a typical example, fortunately, but is indica- 
tive of the problem. 


Men who have lived in an institution for years 
and have not handled money or had to meet the 
responsibility of paying for their support are in- 
clined to take an unrealistic view of money. After 
the routines of institution life their immediate and 
intense desires for things money can buy tend to 
outweigh their judgment. It is difficult for them to 
look beyond the first day or the first week of free- 
dom. 

Recognizing this, restrictions have been placed 
upon the amount which a man can take with him 
upon release, the remainder being forwarded to 
his release destination or to his parole supervisor 
to be given him after his arrival home. Also, dis- 
cussions of budgeting and the economic aspects of 
life in the community are emphasized in prerelease 
programs. But the problem is still far from solu- 
tion, and institution officials and probation-parole 
officers differ widely in their opinions as to how it 
should be met. At one extreme are those who be- 
lieve that the released inmate should receive only 
sufficient funds to get him home and that the pro- 
bation officer should be furnished a check or a 
series of checks for the remainder when there is a 
substantial amount in his account. Conversely, some 
believe that the released inmate should be given all 
of his funds when released ; that they are his funds 
and we should not be overly protective nor show 
lack of confidence in him. Those with less extreme 
views find it difficult to accept either policy, but 
believe it is necessary to determine in the individual 
case what is for the best interests of the man. 
While the latter is probably the most sensible ap- 
proach, it requires judgments to be made in which 
there must necessarily be allowance for a wide mar- 
gin of error. Briefly stated, the problem is first to 
make enough money available for the releasee to 
cover necessary expenses and, second, to guard 
against the unwise use of the funds which may 
make the difference between success and failure in 
the community. 

The present policy permits a man who has not 
more than $50 in his account to take his funds 
with him. If he has more than that amount, the 
remainder is forwarded to him in care of the 
probation-parole officer or is sent to his home ad- 
dress. Every effort is made to assure that the check 
arrives before the man does, so that funds will be 
available for living expenses, clothing, tools, union 
fees, or other essentials. The occasional failure of 
the check to arrive on time may present a problem 
to the supervising officer. Usually these delays do 
not occur when the institution has known well in 
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advance of a man’s release date, but they may de- 
velop when there have been only a few days’ no- 
tice of the impending release. 


Correctional Process a Continuous One 


Although, as previously stated, the financial and 
material aspects of release planning are only a 
part of a total program which emphasizes psycho- 
logical preparation and reorientation to life in the 
community, they are obviously important aspects 
and in themselves affect the attitudes and outlook 
of the released offender. From the standpoint of 
the institution, it is essential that officials keep in 
mind that the correctional process is a continuous 
one, that it extends into the community, and that 
the institution’s responsibility does not end at the 
institution gate. They must recognize that thou- 


sands of dollars spent for care and treatment of 
the offender may be wasted by penurious handling 
of clothing and gratuity responsibilities, by failure 
to educate and encourage the inmate in the conser- 
vation of his financial resources or by hurried, in- 
adequate release planning. At the same time, the 
supervisor of the man on parole must accept re- 
sponsibilities in this area. He must recognize that 
at present sufficient funds are not availible to the 
institutions to provide adequate release funds for 
all persons released, that counseling on the wise 
use of funds is also his responsibility, and that the 
critical period for the releasee is that immediately 
following release. Finally, the parole supervisor 
can assist the institutions and the Bureau in doing 
a better job by calling attention to instances of 
failure in planning and in making suggestions for 
improved procedures. 


Job Finding for Prisoners 


By W. JERRY HEAD 
Supervisor of Employment Placement, United States Penitentiary, Atlanta, Georgia 


program, but I’d prefer to hire the men 
no other employer will take.” 

I was expecting a favorable reaction to the argu- 
ments I had presented, but that statement took me 
by surprise. The speaker was the personnel direc- 
tor of a large furniture factory I was visiting for 
the first time, and his words were in reply to my 
explanation of the work being done by the federal 
prison system’s Employment Placement Service. 

Usually, employers confine their interests to men 
having minor police records and good work his- 
tories; the furniture factory manager was going 
to the other extreme, centering his attention on 
men having the most unfavorable records. 

“Would you mind explaining the reason for your 
preference?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” he replied. “I’m convinced that I 
saved one man by giving him a job after all others 
had rejected him, and I hope it will be possible for 
me to save another in the same way.” 

He hesitated a moment, then went on with the 
story. “Several years ago,” he said, “a heartbroken 
old man came in here asking for a job for his son. 
There were tears in his eyes as he told me that his 


OV or I’LL BE GLAD to co-operate with your 


son had been given a sentence of 3 years in prison, 
the sentence to be suspended if the young man 
could secure a job. Every other employer had turned 
him down, the father said, and there appeared little 
chance of rehabilitation for the boy unless a job 
was made available. 

“I was touched by the old man’s sorrow, of 
course, but what interested me more was the pos- 
sibility of reclaiming that boy and getting him back 
into our community as a useful, productive citizen. 

“T gave the young mana job and helped him along 
when possible. Today he is a foreman here in this 
factory and a well liked citizen of this town.” 


Seek Sympathetic Understanding of Employer 


In the placement service, we always ask for sym- 
pathetic understanding, but carefully avoid an ap- 
proach which might suggest an appeal for pity or 
charity. If an employer seems reluctant to hire we 
try to call upon his sense of social responsibility or 
his general intelligence. Even so, we have great 
difficulty in developing jobs for men who have ex- 
tensive police records and unfavorable work his- 
tories. Thus, the unusual attitude of that employer 
made his co-operation very valuable. 
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Police records and work histories may mean 
much or little, depending on the prospective em- 
ployer, but we feel that these records must be pre- 
pared in detail and submitted to each prospect. With 
some, the exclusion of a single arrest or misrepre- 
sentation of work experience can result in the loss 
of an employment source. Therefore, to maintain 
satisfactory working relations with co-operating 
firms, and regardless of how many refusals result 
from the practice, it must be continued. 

For instance, there was the case of an inmate 
who had nothing to offer except his statement that 
he wanted a job and was willing to work. His crim- 
inal record covered a period of almost 30 years, 
and he had never been able to complete a single 
period of conditional release supervision satisfac- 
torily. 

After many unsuccessful attempts to place the 
man through correspondence, I carried the case 
with me on a field trip because of the increased 
possibility of making a placement through per- 
sonal contacts. 

The first employer to whom I presented the case 
was quick to inform me that it would be impossible 
to hire the man. 

“Perhaps someone will give him a job,” the firm 
manager said, “but just look at his record! He'll 
do just as he has done in the past, start stealing as 
soon as he gets back to this town.” 

“If he is unable to earn an honest living, he will 
undoubtedly think there is no alternative to steal- 
ing,” I said. “You may rest assured that the man 
will eat, regardless of how he secures the means of 
buying food. And,” I went on, “if you refuse to give 
him an opportunity to rehabilitate, it seems that 
you would feel some responsibility for any crime 
he might commit in this community. On the other 
hand, if you give him an opportunity to rehabili- 
tate through employment, you will be justified in 
disclaiming all responsibility for anything he might 
do.” 

After a short silence, the manager spoke up. “I 
suppose you’re right. Even with that record, I'll 
have to give him a chance. He’ll probably steal 
from me or someone else if I do hire him, but he is 
certain to do so if I refuse him employment.” 


Not All Employers Will Co-operate 


Not all employers can be converted to co-operat- 
ing with our program. I find a few who seem to be 
immune to all arguments. But the most unusual 
stubbornness and reluctance I have run into was 


during the last war. It was at a large shipyard, 
carrying 40,000 men on the payroll, where the per- 
sonnel manager informed me that he was the best 
personnel man in the business and, in his opinion, 
his success was largely due to his discrimination 
in the matter of hiring. 

“T have never hired a man with a record,” he 
stated, “and I’m not going to begin now. I will not 
hesitate to discharge my most valued worker if he 
is ever jailed for so much as a traffic violation.” 

When I meet an employer with such deeply rooted 
prejudice, I consider it best to leave him at the 
earliest possible moment and forget him as a pros- 
pective employment source. It might be possible to 
effect a placement by appealing to higher author- 
ity, but the danger of going over the head of an 
employment manager to make a placement lies in 
the fact that the unwanted employee might be sin- 
gled out for discrimination and exploitation. One 
man threatened to take that action if I succeeded 
in placing a man with his firm counter to his wishes. 

The majority of employers offer but little re- 
sistance when asked to assist us. Others, at first 
not inclined to co-operate, generally agree to work 
with us as soon as they assure themselves of the 
beneficial work performed by the Employment 
Placement Service. They soon find that the infor- 
mation we supply them can be depended upon, and 
that many good employees are released from pris- 
ons. Their resultant satisfaction sometimes leads 
them to influence other employers to co-operate. 


Proper Presentation of Case Is Essential 


One of the most effective ways to gain and retain 
respect of an employer is proper presentation of 
the applicant’s case. I have found that it is well to 
slightly underrate the skill and ability of an appli- 
cant and that it is usually bad to recommend a re- 
leasee for anything based on his conduct or adjust- 
ment during incarceration. Many men who adjust 
favorably to prison react most unfavorably to ci- 
vilian life after release. Conversely, some of those 
who adjust unsatisfactorily in prison quickly con- 
form and become good workers and community 
members after discharge. 

This policy of underrating the skill of applicants 
and refusing to recommend on the basis of adjust- 
ment or conduct has helped me avoid much criti- 
cism in the case of referral failures. It has also 
caused many employers to experience pleasant sur- 
prise at the unexpected ability and attitude of re- 
leasees. Most important, however, is the fact that 
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this method of recommendation has done much to 
maintain an employer’s faith in the integrity of 
the Employment Placement Service. 

When there is the least possibility of winning 
another employment source, I am more than will- 
ing to work out every persuasive argument and 
use my last word of salesmanship, but there are 
times when the futility of further effort is evident. 

Recently, for instance, I contacted the owner of 
a trucking firm, acquainted him with my business, 
and asked him to hire one of our men. 

“I won’t hire anybody that steals,” he informed 
me. “I’ve never done it, and I’m not startin’ now. 

“My daddy was a tenant farmer, and I only 
went to the fourth grade in school,” he continued. 
“Nobody helped me to get a start, and I got ahead 
without stealin’. You just be sure that I’m not 
gonna hire a thief. My business is worth $100,000 
and I built it without holding out my hand or 
stealin’. Anybody can do the same if they try. 
There’s no call to steal.” 

Such discouraging contacts are few, however, 
and they only serve to increase the amount of in- 
terest and satisfaction in the conversion of an em- 
ployer who offers reasonable objections to our 
program. It is not difficult to show, by case his- 
tories, how much society benefits from the rehabili- 
tation of a man released from prison; and most 
employers recognize the value of the Employment 
Placement Service immediately after its work has 
been properly explained. 


Importance of the First Referral 


For the first referral to a new contact, I try to 
select an inmate who shows an earnest desire to 
regain a respectable place in society. The impor- 
tance of that first case cannot be overemphasized. 
The good impression made by the adjustment of 
that one successful referral can carry over two or 
three subsequent failures. In one instance, how- 
ever, I varied from the practice of trying to choose 
a fairly reliable man to refer for the first contact. 

It was during a field trip to develop jobs for sev- 
eral men who had unfavorable histories. One, whose 
case was doubtful to say the least, had impressed 
me with his expressed desire to make a good ad- 
justment. 

Neglecting my usual procedure, and trusting to 
judgment formed by past experience, I decided to 
accept the man’s statement at face value and try 
to use him as a first referral to a new contact. 

I visited a manufacturing firm, developed a 
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friendly understanding with the employer, and in- 
terested him in the case. 

Happily, that releasee became a steady worker, 
a respected citizen, and subsequently set a prece- 
dent by being elected three successive terms as 
president of his local union. According to his em- 
ployer, he is fair in his labor-manager relations, 
and is liked and respected by all who know him. 

The success of that man with its consequent 
favorable impression created one of our most val- 
ued employment sources. The manager requested 
that we refer to his firm any inmates released to 
his community. He said if no openings were avail- 
able with his own firm he would assist in placing 
the releasee with another company. Many men 
have been given jobs on the strength of that first 
good impression. 


Frankness a Keynote in Employer Relations 


Frankness has been the keynote in relations be- 
tween my office and employers. And, in my opinion, 
this policy has been largely responsible for much 
of our success. If an employer remains cold to the 
suggestion of aiding an individual, he usually re- 
sponds favorably to the argument that society will 
benefit by the rehabilitation of the man. Regardless 
of how the interest of an employer is aroused, how- 
ever, his co-operative attitude can be maintained 
only by keeping him convinced of the frank, 
straightforward intentions of the Employment 
Placement Service. If a case is never misrepre- 
sented, an employer will seldom blame our office 
for the failure of a referral. 

I recently visited an employer who had given 
jobs to 14 men with prison records. Although he 
was very friendly, his opening comment surprised 
me. 

“T don’t see how I can hire another man from 
your institution. Of the 14 I have hired, not one 
has turned out favorably. 

“Don’t think I hold your office responsible,” he 
continued. “I’ve never had reason to doubt the in- 
formation you furnish. In fact, your honest presen- 
tation of all facts in a case is the reason I kept on 
hiring despite the discouraging response from the 
men. It just appears to me that there is no possi- 
bility of rehabilitating a man once he has been in 
trouble.” 

That man had done everything possible to assist 
our program, and I knew him to be civic-minded 
and fair. Loss of his co-operation would prove a 
great blow to our service. I told him that it was 
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hard for me to believe that not one of the 14 men 
had made a successful adjustment. In order to dis- 
pel any doubt, he called for information on all 
the men. When the information was supplied, the 
employer was quick to apologize—one of the men 
was still with the firm and working steadily. To my 
great relief, that employer immediately agreed to 
hire two more men and since then has not regis- 
tered the least complaint. 


Prisoners Do Need Help in Job Finding 


I have often heard it said that it is better to al- 
low a man to secure his own job after release; that 
by doing this he will gain more self-confidence and 
derive more satisfaction from his work. That, per- 
haps, is true in cases where men have been incar- 
cerated for a short period of time, or when the 
man involved is familiar with the proper method 
of approaching an employer. It does not apply, 
however, to men who have served long sentences, 
or to men who have no idea of the proper method 
of developing a job. 

After several years of incarceration a man be- 
comes rather helpless and overly dependent on 
others. He is not required to use initiative in his 
actions, and a great amount of his thinking is done 
for him by others. He is told when to eat, sleep, 
and bathe. He starts his day by a signal or an in- 
flexible rule and ends his day in the same manner. 
A long period of such routine seems to sap initia- 
tive and ambition, and appears to leave most in- 
mates in a state of almost complete dependence 
so far as postrelease employment is concerned. Be- 
cause of this condition, the Employment Placement 
Service takes care of every detail relative to the 
releasees’ employment and furnishes a letter of 
introduction to the employer in each case. 

More than a few inmates have told me that they 
could not approach an employer and ask for work; 
that they felt they would be denied without the 
least consideration. They always seem more cheer- 
ful upon learning that they need only present a 
letter of introduction to the employer. 

We have no facilities for the several months of 
coaching which would be required for instructing 
men in the proper procedure for approaching an 
employer. We do, however, give them all possible 
assistance through instructions during the brief 
period used to interview them relative to their 
skills, educational status, interests, and other fac- 
tors important to an employer. 

Prospective releasees occasionally refuse our as- 
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sistance because of the necessity of signing a form 
giving permission for their criminal records to be 
used as part of the material submitted to employ- 
ers. Most men, however, due to their desperate 
need of assistance, sign the form without delay. 

The value of furnishing employers with complete 
criminal records of our referrals cannot be over- 
stressed. I never try to handle a case unless I have 
permission to use in the employment abstract a de- 
tailed account of the applicant’s criminal activities. 
The importance of this matter was indicated in the 
attitude of the personnel manager of a paper mill. 

He stated that he would consider hiring a penal 
releasee only when the case was referred to him 
through our office. A state probation officer, he 
said, had tried to place a supervised man with his 
firm but had refused to furnish a record of past 
offenses. 

“TI like to be able to form my own opinion of 
what to expect of a man,” the manager informed 
me. “I can do that only when I know his history. 
And when it is criminal history, it is doubly impor- 
tant that I have all the details; not only for the 
good of my firm and other employees, but for the 
protection of your man as well.” 

He went on to say that he would always be re- 
luctant to co-operate with the state prison and pro- 
bation service, but would always assist the federal 
prisons’ employment placement program. At the 
time of that conversation he agreed to hire a man 


who was to be released from Alcatraz shortly 
afterward. 


Value of Personal Contacts With Employer 


The value of personal contacts in placement work 
should be pointed up; especially the first contact 
made with a firm. Personal contacts are essential 
in initiating satisfactory working relationships 
with employers; and those contacts must be re- 
peated at regular intervals so that the employment 
placement office can keep abreast of the constantly 
changing requirements of employers, unions, and 
various other co-operating agencies. 

Due to its importance, the initial contact with a 
firm should be through an official authorized to 
make policy for his company. In that interview, 
the functions, purpose, and policy of the placement 
service should be explained in the most compre- 
hensive and forceful terms possible. It is pointed 
out at that time that employees hired through our 
office should receive exactly the same treatment ac- 
corded to other workers. 
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Although special consideration has never been 
requested for men referred to employers through 
my office, it has been freely offered and given a 
great number of times. One such case involves the 
manager of a textile mill. He has repeatedly cre- 
ated jobs for releasees, even at times when his 
plant was not operating full time. Also to be men- 
tioned in this respect are employers who, having 
no opening in their own companies, contact others 
in an effort to place our men. 


Co-operating Agenvies Render Invaluable Aid 


For unfailing and effective assistance extended 
to the placement service, too much credit cannot 
be given to the various co-operating agencies that 
have familiarized employers with our service and 
have given us unstinting aid in many other ways. 

State Employment Service offices have co-oper- 
ated with us since the initiation of our program. 
Managers of those offices have never refused to 
help us place difficult cases, and they are always 
willing to furnish information and advice. They 
have also rendered valuable service to the program 
by giving us reports on the attitude of men referred 
to their offices, and detailed accounts of the dis- 
position of each case they handle. 

Labor unions have also co-operated in an out- 
standing manner. More and more locals are agree- 
ing to accept our referrals without full payment 
of initiation fees, allowing the men to pay the re- 
quired amount from their earnings. Such an ar- 
rangement is absolutely necessary inasmuch as 
many inmates leave the institution with very little 
money. Without the co-operation of labor unions, 
those men would encounter great difficulty in de- 
veloping jobs. 

During World War II a great number of men 
were referred through the placement service to 
jobs in defense plants. At the beginning of the 
present emergency, however, the strict security 
regulations in effect at most projects appeared to 
make that employment source unavailable. 

Realizing the importance of that employment 
source to our program, as well as the potential 
value to the national effort of the large reservoir 
of manpower in prisons, we made an appeal for 
assistance to the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission. 

The Regional Director sent a representative to 
the institution for the purpose of discussing the 
matter and investigating the employment place- 
ment service. After visiting the various shops and 
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going over the entire program, the representative 
gave assurance that every effort would be made to 
help us. 

Shortly thereafter the Director sent a letter to 
all Boards of Civil Service Examiners of the re- 
gion, explaining the value of our program, and re- 
questing that all possible consideration be given 
to our referrals. 

Since then several civilian personnel officers of 
government projects have assured us of their 
willingness to co-operate, and they are now be- 
ginning to furnish us with information relative to 
the occupational categories in which they are ex- 
periencing recruiting difficulties. And, in view of 
this new relationship, it is felt that our service will 
soon be placing a large percentage of our appli- 
cants in defense industries. 

When making a field trip to any large city, my 
first visit is to the United States probation office. 
For unremitting assistance to our program, that 
group has been unequalled since the initiation of 
our service. The officers are usually acquainted 
with the men whose cases I carry, and they can 
furnish invaluable information relative to social 
background of the men, their domestic situations, 
and the possibilities of placing them in the area of 
their residence. 

The probation officers often prepare the ground- 
work for interviews with important employers of 
their districts, and they do much to familiarize nu- 
merous firms with our work. In most instances the 
assistance rendered by the probation officers could 
not be secured from any other source. Those offi- 
cers merit a great deal of the credit for the present 
encouraging effectiveness of the Employment Place- 
ment Service. 


Some Basic Considerations in Job Finding 


In order to point out the ultimate goal of the 
Employment Placement Service, it is necessary to 
mention an unusual type of inmate; one who de- 
votes every possible hour of incarceration to self- 
improvement. At one time that man was much 
worse off than the inmate who ignores advance- 
ment. That was due to the fact that his newly 
acquired skills and knowledge were likely to result 
in frustration and bitterness when employers re- 
fused to hire. That condition is not quite so preva- 
lent at the present time, although we cannot yet 
consider every placement as satisfactory. 

When all employers have been shown the impor- 
tance of employment in the rehabilitation of men 
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with records and made to understand how valuable 
to society will be that rehabilitation and, when each 
parolee or probationer can be placed on a job where 
he can utilize his highest skill and derive pleasure 
and a sense of security from his work, then and 
only then will every job developed be considered 
as a successful placement. 

In summarizing some of the more general prin- 
ciples of job finding, I wish to emphasize especially 
the following: Any person soliciting employment 
should first thoroughly familiarize himself with 
the background, qualifications, and individual pe- 
culiarities of the man to be placed. After determin- 
ing the ability, special skills, education, and intelli- 
gence of the prospective employee, the placement 
officer should make every effort to develop a job 
well within the employee’s qualifications, and one 
which will meet with the approval of the employee 
and will bring satisfaction to the employer. If the 
man to be placed is being released from prison, his 
adjustment during incarceration may be men- 
tioned to an employer, but should not be used as a 
basis for a recommendation. Good adjustment in 
prison does not necessarily mean that the adjust- 
ment will continue under the entirely different con- 
ditions of civilian life. 

Permission should be obtained from the pros- 
pective employee to use any part or all of his past 
history to present to the employer, and the ability 
of the man should not be misrepresented, unless 


the misrepresentation be on the side of underesti- 
mation. 

The placement officer, although never presenting 
a case as though charity were being solicited, 
should always appeal to the sympathetic under- 
standing of the employer. The arrangement must 
have the appearance of being not only advantage- 
ous to the employee, but beneficial to the employer 
as well. The civic responsibility of the employer 
should be appealed to if he seems reluctant to hire, 
but a case should never be pressed if the employer 
shows unreasonable prejudice toward hiring men 
with records. 

It is also well to ask the employer to make no 
special concessions to the probationer or parolee, 
and ask that he receive every consideration ex- 
tended to other employees of the firm. Such rela- 
tionships have been found to be eminently satis- 
factory. 

No effort should be spared in developing friendly 
relations with the personnel of labor unions and 
other agencies that might assist in placement work. 
The information alone received from such agencies 
will more than pay for thé time devoted to gaining 
their co-operation. 

By following a general policy based on these 
principles, the placement officer should experience 
no difficulty in developing satisfactory employment 
for the majority of men who request his assistance. 


The public should recognize the necessity of giving the paroled offender 
a fair opportunity to earn an honest living and maintain self-respect to the 
end that he may be truly rehabilitated and the public adequately protected.— 
From “A Declaration of the Principles of Parole,” 1939. 
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“The Myth Mind in an Engineer’s World” 


By THE REVEREND JOHN EDWARD COOGAN, S.J. 
Director, Department of Sociology, University of Detroit 


quency statistics are rather more suggestive of 
the ebb and flow of legally forbidden conduct 
than its accurate measure. In whole categories of 
crimes the likelihood of their becoming of record is 
little more than chance. An increase in totals 
may mean an increased vigilance or a change of 
enforcement procedure rather than a deterioration 
in law observance. Yet, making full allowance for 
all such elements of uncertainty, one need not be 
pessimistic to conclude that the amount of crime 
and delinquency among us is enormous. As in- 
formed an authority as Lowell Juilliard Carr states 
it as a fact that 
The nation that leads the world in the production of 
furnaces, radios, automobiles—the nation that has come 
nearest to solving the age-old problem of production— 


stands lowest among civilized peoples in respect for law 
and order .. .* 


J. Edgar Hoover for years has estimated the crimi- 
nal army among us at least 5 million. This istrulya 
formidable domestic foe for a country that is faced 
with the peril of the ages across the seas. 


T' IS, OF COURSE, a truism that crime and delin- 


Who Are Competent To Lead the Offensive 
Against Crime? 


It is then not to be wondered at that Dr. Carr 
has raised his voice in protest at our national fail- 
ure to organize an all-out offensive against the 
antisocial element; an offensive planned and led by 
the scientifically competent. He cannot be too em- 
phatic in his castigation of our amateurish efforts : 


The real putty-leg under modern social control is simply 
and solely the utter feebleness of its attempts to intro- 
duce the scientific technology. The advantages of a cer- 
tain brand of soap, it seems, are worth millions of dollars 
of radio time and advertising space. The advantages of a 
scientific attack on crime and delinquency, an attack 
that may ultimately save the community millions in taxes 
and burglary insurance rates, those advantages are not 
worth even a spot announcement after midnight or a 
stickful of type on page 16! * 


Dr. Carr concedes that there may be 40,000 among 
us competent to lead—“trained psychiatrists, soci- 
ologists, social workers, and social-minded judges, 
law-enforcement officials, and prison wardens in 

1 Lowell Juilliard Carr, Delinquency Control (rev. ed.). New York: 


‘Harper and Brothers, 1950. p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 26 f. 


the United States.” But the rest of us fail to rally 
around these; we are “myth-minded in an engi- 
neer’s world.” 

The consequences of our relatively feeble and 
amateurish efforts against crime and delinquency 
are so great for both the individual and society 
that any contribution to the problem, any addition 
to these efforts, or any removal of impediment to 
their effectiveness seems altogether worth while. 
Such authorities as Dr. Carr are so much in earn- 
est and so spendthrift of their own efforts that any 
aid they can be given is strictly their due. It is in 
that spirit that these remarks are made. Perhaps 
a sociologist with a background quite other than 
Dr. Carr’s can point out key obstacles to the all-out 
mass co-operation with the experts which he so 
earnestly implores. 

One chief cause of mass failure to co-operate 
with the experts would seem to be the latter’s quite 
commonly indicated disregard of or even contempt 
for religion. Our country is being secularized, per- 
haps, but it still has a long way to go. Half our peo- 
ple may remain unchurched, but they are far from 
antireligious. The would-be leader who is clearly 
antireligious will “walk alone into the night.” If 
he be merely suspected of contempt for the religion 
of the masses, his group appeal is already greatly 
weakened. Such contempt for religion will be sur- 
mised from a slurring of religion itself or a con- 
demnation of morality that is not relativistic, cus- 
tom made. It will be surmised, too, from a deter- 
ministic explanation of all human conduct; the 
“there is not an iota of choice allowed to any in- 
dividual from birth to the grave” sort of thing. 

Dr. Carr’s own experience of a lack of mass co- 
operation in his delinquency prevention work may 
have been because of none of these elements. But 
his manner of expression suggests the contrary. 
While he evinces a willingness to accept the aid of 
church groups, and confesses there is much they can 
do, he misses the opportunity to win wholehearted 
support through a clear statement of personal es- 
teem for what the masses know as religion. The 
following citations area fair sample of his manner: 


There is no chance to use the scientific technology, even 
when a problem situation is recognized, so long as the 
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life philosophies, religions, or what-have-you of those af- 
fected lead them to feel that the solution must be left to 
chance, to “pre-established harmony,” or to God.* 

The bald fact is that for the solution of most social 
problems we have not yet willed to use the tools that we 
have. The reasons range all the way from supernatural- 
ism to economic determinism, all the way from precon- 
ceptions about “God’s will” to lack of confidence in the 
administration at Washington.‘ 

. solving more and more of his practical problems by 
scientific, cause-and-effect methods, the average man can 
retain a living interest in supernaturalism only by mak- 
ing a definite cleavage between knowledge and faith.® 


Carr’s treatment of the “will,” too, suggests de- 
terminism: 


Ever since the coming of the machine more and more 
men more and more of the time have had to acquire causal 
clarity in their dealings with material things. Not only 
have they had to give up thinking in terms of “spirits” 
and “will” in their dealings with binders and punch 
presses and railroad engines and motor cars and radio 
sets, but they have had to learn to seek actual specific 
causes for actual specific events.° 


Is Religion of Decreasing Importance 
in Correctional Work? 


Whatever Dr. Carr’s personal estimate of the 
objective truth of religion is, very many of the 
“experts,” about whom he complains that the 
masses fail to rally, are clearly hostile. This, of 
course, is their personal privilege, but let them 
not wonder if they lack mass appeal. 

Ruth Shonle Cavan in her text of 678 pages pol- 
ishes off religion in two pages. On the whole she 
pictures it as of decreasing importance in prison 
work: 


Early chaplains ... played an important part in pris- 
ons. ... With the passage of time, the concept of the 
basis of conduct changed. Conduct is now considered the 
result of the component forces of innate drives and social 
pressures. Other specialists have come to the fore as 
the chief technicians of good conduct.’ 


The late Edwin H. Sutherland gives less than 
one of the 600 pages of his Principles of Criminol- 
ogy® to the relation of religion to the crime prob- 
lem. In that scant space, however, he finds room to 
remark that “There is no specific evidence of the 
effect of religion as such on crime.”’ Human motiva- 
tion being so complex, what “specific evidence” is 
to show the influence of anything on crime? 


3 Ibid., p. 31. 

4 Ibid., p. 32. 

5 Ibid., 

6 Ibid., p. 

7 Ruth Rhone ag Criminology. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1950. 586. 

8 Edwin H. Sutherland, Principles of eon (rev. ed.). Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. p. 193 f. 

® Barnes and Teeters, New Horizons in Criminology. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1943. p. 223. 

10 Treatment of the Criminal. Lansing: Michigan State Department of 
p. 52. 
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Dr. Sutherland goes on to say that “Cumpulsory 
church attendance . . . has produced negativistic 
reactions as a rule, so that it is presumably not the 
church attendance as such .. . which is influential 
..’ Why should it be thought necessary to remark 
that a lock-step, Oregon-boot religion under the 
scrutiny of ever suspicious guards “has produced 
negativistic reactions”? And who has ever sup- 
posed that “church attendance as such” is reform- 
ative? Who contends that church attendance is 
some sort of magic that revolutionizes in spite of 
inner opposition? 

Harry Elmer Barnes in his much publicized 
New Horizons in Criminology expresses his habit- 
ual hostility to religion; the following is an exam- 
ple: “... it is obvious that a majority of our crim- 
inals—certainly our convicts—are brought up in 
orthodox religious surroundings.’® Just what is 
the meaning of that expression? Is it obvious that 
the mass of convicts have been brought up in sur- 
roundings where orthodox religion had a fair 
chance to prove its powers? A survey of the larg- 
est American prison, that of Southern Michigan, 
reveals that its average prisoner has had “no con- 
nection with the Church for the past 20 years. He 
seldom knows the name of a clergyman, and church 
members in good standing at time of admission 
are as scarce as proverbial hen’s teeth.”!° Every- 
where through the country we hear the same 
story. The Catholic chaplains of the prison of 
Northern Illinois report as their experience of 
many years that “Less than 4 percent of the Cath- 
olic registrants had come up to the average Catho- 
lic practice of receiving the sacraments several 
times a year.”!! Of the 1,160 so-called Catholic 
inmates of the Clinton State Prison at the end of 
the 1944 fiscal year, “only 59 had ever attended 
parochial schools.” 

The Crime Problem by Walter C. Reckless'* 
treats religion as too unimportant even to be in- 
dexed; the only religious references that come to 
mind after a careful reading are items in his case 
histories. 

Donald Taft!* gives considerable attention to 
religion—on the whole unfriendly. Of the more re- 
cent texts his revision, with respect to its treat- 
ment of religion, is the most noteworthy and hence 
deserves more detailed treatment here. Dr. Taft. 
would give the impression of fairness to religion 
by his balancing treatment: First, there are two 
rather distinct types of religion. The first type is 
that of the fundamentalist whose concept of God 
is manlike, with a long beard. The opposite type of 
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religion is that which consists of a vague sense of 
awe at the unknown. Treating of these two types, 
Dr. Taft disposes of religion. Is that a fair simpli- 
fication of what religion means to mass America? 
Is either of those two types of belief notably rep- 
resentative of the faith of our churches? Is not the 
“bearded old Hebrew gentleman” concept of God 
too largely confined to “Green Pastures” to be 
fairly named as one of the two representative re- 
ligious types? And of the second type—that equat- 
ing religion with “a vague sense of awe and wonder” 
at the vast unknown—how large a part of religious 
America would consider that “vague sense” reli- 
gion at all? Religious America has always looked 
upon itself as a body of worshipers of a Super- 
natural Being; religion has not been—and is not— 
“a visceral reaction.” 

Dr. Taft’s practice of emphasizing extremes, us- 
ing them as typical and canceling out by balancing 
opinions, could be used with any of our social insti- 
tutions and with religion as well. Marriage, for ex- 
ample, can do much for the individual and society ; 
but see how many lives it has marred. Courts of 
justice are an integral part of organized society ; 
but how much harm has come from corrupt and ar- 
bitrary judges. A free press is an essential of 
liberty, but who can estimate the evils a “kept” press 
has caused? Or, as the fellow-travelers have it, 
Russian Communism has its faults, but what about 
American racial wrongs? Surely such a juxtapos- 
ing of demerits without regard to their relative 
gravity, in the matter of religion or any other in- 
stitution, leaves something to be desired. 

It is true that no precise measurement can be 
made of the influence of religion on conduct, but 
as much can be said, for example, of mother love. 
Scientific judgments can be made only of things 
that can be approximately weighed and measured. 
Most of the things most cherished in American 
life such as freedom, justice, and honor cannot be 
so measured. Even the maxium “Honesty is the 
best policy” is, so far as science is concerned, only 
an opinion; many can say much on the other side, 
as Dr. Taft does of religion. 

Dr. Taft thinks it well to limit the credit due re- 
ligion for much of church-taught morality. What 
example have we of the morality of a completely 
secularized society? What remained of the tradi- 
tional code in Nazi-dominated Germany or in the 


15 Eugene Lyons, An Assignment in Utopia. New York: Harcourt, 
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Russian life arising out of Communism? The moral 
principles of the then fellow-traveler Eugene Lyons 
show the truly Russian product: “I was ready to 
liquidate classes, purge millions, sacrifice freedoms 
and elementary decencies, arm self-appointed dic- 
tators with a flaming sword—all for the cause.’’!> 
Such is your secularized product. On the other 
hand, what part of our American code can be 
shown to have arisen with no dependence upon re- 
ligion? How wrong was Walter Lippmann when 
he reminded us that 
The liberties we talk about defending today were es- 
tablished by men who took their conception of man from 
the great central religious tradition of Western civiliza- 
tion, and the liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition.*® 
What right have we to expect any considerable 
part of our code to long remain after we have al- 
lowed minimizers and patronizers to cut its reli- 
gious root? Is it not much more than poetry to 
contend that “The morality code that remains after 
the religion that produced it is rejected is like the 
perfume that lingers in an empty bottle”? 


Are All Morals Relative? 


Dr. Taft gives us already some dim preview of 
what American sex morality would be in an age of 
complete secularism. He is not positively recom- 
mending a code so reminiscent of the “whirlwind 
of the unchained libido that roared through the an- 
cient Rome of the Ceasars,” but he suggests the 
following as current collegiate good form: 

1. Though “necking” is permissible and even advo- 
cated, it should stop short of actual intercourse. 

2. “Heavy necking” should be confined to a couple who 
are “going steady.” Though generally excluding inter- 
course this implies: 

3. A sort of temporary monogamy. 

4. Married couples should ideally be true to each 
other.*’ 

An America that expected no more of its young 
than that of this college code would deserve the 
contempt that she would most promptly receive 
from any people that envisaged its womankind as 
something more than amateur streetwalkers. 

Dr. Taft’s treatment of the Kinsey Report'* 
gives aid and comfort to the quite unproved con- 
clusion that all our morals are custom-made, and 
that nothing is morally right or wrong in itself. Of 
course such a dictum is not even good Americanism. 
If, as the founding fathers proclaimed, all men are 
“endowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights,” then the violation of those rights is 
always and everywhere a moral wrong. Of course 


there has been abundant contention in learned cir- 
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cles that what the founding fathers declared “‘self- 
evident” was “maize, finely ground.” Thus such 
sociologists as George Lundberg can say that “The 
only rights we know about are those which a com- 
munity from time to time chooses to grant and re- 
spect.’’!® But the heartland of mass America takes 
its stand with the founding fathers, and the would- 
be leader for delinquency prevention who scoffs 
at natural law morality can indeed “walk alone 
into the night.” 

The mass of America will hold with such singed 
secularists as Freda Utley, after her tragic stay in 
Russia: “Life in the USSR also made one realize 
that some absolute standards of behavior are es- 
sential to mankind if we are not to return to the 
life of the brute.”’?° The concept of relative moral- 
ity whether of the mores kind or of the Communist 
is for the American masses an obvious corruption. 
Both relativist systems suppose that the power of 
the human mind to attain to suprasensible truth is 
an illusion. This is not the place to argue with that 
assumption; the plain fact is that the solid heart 
of America will have none of it. 


Free Will Versus Determinism 


Dr. Taft has much else that tends to alienate re- 
ligious America from his appeal for a scientific at- 
titude toward our crime problem. To cite only one: 
the contention that in some “important and basic 
way” the religious stand for free will and human 
responsibility makes the church a factor in the 
causation of crime.” We pass over the point lightly 
here, having treated it at length several times be- 
fore.** Suffice it to say that determinism is pure 
materialistic dogmatism, with no scientific proof 
even attempted. As Dr. Macintosh of Yale has said: 


Complete predetermination cannot be demonstrated in- 
ductively, nor can it be proved deductively. The attempt 
to deduce it involves either a begging of the question in 
the beginning or a non sequitur in the end. Psychologi- 
cally considered, it is a rationalization of jealousy for 
the scientific method.** 


Free will is brushed aside too commonly as if it 
were a primitive delusion, despite the fact that it 
is a universal conviction of direct consciousness, 
held even by determinists in the instance of ac- 
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tion. As the psychologist Max Wertheimer con- 
fesses: ‘“Fortunately men believe in their will, and 
even if they are philosophically convinced of de- 
terminism, they will not make use of it in actual 
situations.”*4 Dr. Taft is puzzled that J. Edgar 
Hoover, despite his eminence as a criminologist, 
should hold to free will and emphasize the impor- 
tance of the church teaching of personal responsi- 
bility.2> Hoover, of course, is a part of the solid 
heart of America and speaks its language, shares 
its convictions, quite unmoved by the secularist, 
deterministic notions of the academician. 


What Has Psychiatry To Offer? 


A further cause of alienation of mass sympathy 
from the experts in crime and delinquency control 
is suspicion of the leadership of too many psychi- 
atrists, whom Dr. Carr puts at the head of his “40,- 
000 experts.” The typical American attitude to- 
ward the philosophic presuppositions of the average 
psychiatrist is likely to be one of suspicion or 
worse. Perhaps this suspicion is notably unfounded, 
but unless and until it is removed little popular 
support will be given a delinquency prevention pro- 
gram featuring psychiatric leadership. I cite just 
one phase of what is distrusted in psychiatry. Lil- 
lian Blumberg in her well-documented and moder- 
ate examination of the present state of psycho- 
analysis indicates that 

There was nothing upon which they agreed, not in the 
type of case best suited for analysis, nor the method of 
termination, nor results, nor how many patients were 
helped through analysis to avoid serious mental illness. 

This .. . added to the already great confusion concerning 

technique and type of case to which psychoanalysis should 

be applied.*® 
As to the matter of possible cure through psycho- 
analysis, she tells us the term is not used by analysts 
among themselves. At most only an improvement 
is hoped for, and 

some analysts may consider that they have achieved clin- 

ical success if a homosexual patient becomes adjusted to 

the fact of. his homosexuality and accepts it, while other 
analysts may believe that cure is not achieved until homo- 


sexual patients become heterosexual (unfortunately this 
is rarely accomplished) .*” 


The common attitude of psychiatrists that tradi- 
tional moral ideas are little better than moronic 
leaves massed America cold to the appeal for co- 
operation of psychiatrist-led “correctional science.” 
The psychiatrist may think himself quite emanci- 
pated when, to cite a recent instance, he has ad- 
vised a youth found guilty of window-peeping to 
“go get yourself a prostitute” ; but massed America 
smells something rotten and spurns such leader- 
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ship. Such advocates of a morals “shock treat- 
ment” also can “walk alone into the night.” 


Can We Teach Morals Without Religion? 


The gulf between the masses and the most in- 
tensely trained leadership in delinquency preven- 
tion is especially lamentable because so unneces- 
sary. If the specialists confined themselves in their 
leadership to methods, the field of their specialty, 
and left ends to democratic majority determina- 
tion, the problem of divided counsel would be well 
on its way to a cure. Specialist knowledge in the 
field of social science is so notoriously limited that 
a modicum of professional humility should come 
unasked. As Read Bain has said: 

Over twenty years ago, (Albion) Small tried to state 
the agreements then existing among sociologists. There 
was considerable disagreement at the time. Today I 
should not agree with more than four or five of his twenty 
points. I have little faith that even a majority of sociolo- 
gists will agree with my propositions. The amount of 
agreement with them in twenty years _~, well be less 
than my present agreement with Small. . 

How fairly then does Dr. Carr demand of massed 
America, as interested as he is in delinquency pre- 
vention: “Have you followed the experts’ advice 
whether you liked it or not . . .? If you haven’t 
what right have you to any opinion anyway ?’’® It 
is imperative that those interested in a law-abiding 
America remember those often heard but too sel- 
dom heeded words of George Washington in his 
Farewell Address: “. .. reason and experience both 
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forbid us to expect that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principles.” How then 
can we teach delinquency prevention unless we 
teach morals? And how can we teach morals with- 
out religion? As Ross L. Finney of the University 
of Minnesota asks: 
How can we teach morals to our young people when 
the community is full of persons, in apparently good so- 
cial acceptance, who are ready to tell them, by innuendo 


and example, that our instructions are the mere fulmina- 
tions of blind conservatives?*° 


Dr. Carr pleads again and again with nonco- 
operating ‘“myth-minded millions,” in a Cromwel- 
lian phrase: “By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, 
bethink ye that ye may be wrong.” Is it beyond 
the bounds of probabilty that the massed millions, 
lovers of religion and the traditional morality, con- 
vinced believers in free will and human responsi- 
bility, may have something after all? May the 
experts in the field of a social science be themselves 
quite myth-minded in the field of morals and reli- 
gion? “By the bowels of Christ, gentlemen, be- 
think ye that ye may be wrong.” 


EpiTors’ Note: In the June issue of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION each of the writers referred to in “The Myth 
Mind in an Engineer’s World” will be given an op- 
portunity to respond to the Reverend John Edward 
Coogan’s comments on their respective handling in 
their criminology texts of the importance of religion 
in correctional work and the part that religion plays 
in the prevention and control of delinquency and 
crime. The editors believe that a frank exchange of 
points of view will stimulate an increasing interest 
in this significant question and a further inquiry 
into the relation of religion to the crime problem. 


We will see that a democratic society involves more than freedon of ac- 
tion, speech and belief, of voting and representative government. A demo- 
cratic society is essentially an aspiration toward a social order in which no 
one will be unnecessarily deprived, neglected, frustrated, injured, stunted, 
humiliated or degraded because, as we now realize, now one so mistreated 
can play his full part in maintaining a free society. 

— LAWRENCE K. FRANK 
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The British Probation Officer: Social 
Caseworker for the Courts 


By ERNEST WATKINS 
English Broadcaster and Feature Writer 


HE TITLE OF A MAN’S JOB should give some 
[Mites of what he does. But call a man a “pro- 
bation officer” and are you any wiser? 

There are 130 of them in London alone, and the 
name has been in use since they were established 
in 1907, but even today it is impossible to find a 
comprehensive phrase. The Act which first estab- 
lished them said their duty was to advise, assist, 
and befriend those in trouble with the authorities. 
Even that is not the full story. 

John Bradley is a senior probation officer in 
London. He is 42 years of age, a Catholic, and mar- 
ried. He studied social science at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and has been a probation officer for 14 years. 
It looks as if he will be one for the rest of his life. 

He is not a typical probation officer. He will tell 
you that there are no typical probation officers, 
that the nature of the job does not run either to 
attracting or producing typical probation officers. 
The service is made up of individuals who have a 
bent for helping others and considerable training 
is how it is best done. 


Various Problems 


The British probation officer is a court official, 
but differs from other officials in that he or she is 
the social worker of the court. The court relies on 
the probation officer for a great deal of its infor- 
mation about those who come before it in order to 
decide what treatment to prescribe or punishment 
to impose. Equally, the probation officer is con- 
cerned to see that those who have been placed un- 
der his supervision by a court are given every 
chance to avoid getting into trouble again. Since 
the varieties of human trouble are infinite, so are 
the people and the circumstances the probation of- 
ficer has to tackle. 

A man, 35, is convicted of breaking and entering 
private property. He has a good record and, largely 
on the basis of the information given by the court’s 
probation officer, the magistrates decide to place 
him under the supervision of the probation officer 
instead of sending him to prison. That man then 
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becomes a case in the officer’s file; he has to keep 
him from further disaster, and from the far more 
serious consequences that would follow it. 

Mrs. A. wants to apply for a summons against 
her husband for neglecting to maintain her. She is 
indignant and wants her rights. If she remains in 
that state of mind, it is not for the probation officer 
to stand between her and her rights. But he can 
talk to her and, if she agrees, he can see her hus- 
band, and it is possible in that way that he may un- 
earth what is really wrong between Mr. and Mrs. 
A. and help to put it right. 

A mother complains that her son, aged 16, is out 
of her control. If the boy is co-operative, the pro- 
bation officer can take on voluntary supervision of 
the case without any court order at all. Failing 
this the mother can bring the boy before the juve- 
nile court and the magistrates may make an order 
requiring him to be under the supervision of the 
probation officer. Then the officer can start the dif- 
ficult task of discovering why a boy of 16, with a 
home, should be beyond his parents’ control. 


Matrimonial Trouble 


John Bradley, like all other probation officers, 
does not like to generalize but, if pressed, he would 
say that perhaps a quarter of the work of a proba- 
tion officer is concerned with matrimonial trouble. 
(In England, the magistrates’ courts have wide 
powers to make separation orders and orders for 
money payments by a husband to a wife, but no 
power to grant a divorce). Of the rest, a very large 
part is concerned with juveniles in trouble—boys 
and girls up to 17—for in England boys and girls 
under 21 are still responsible for about one-third 
of all serious crimes. He cannot help but see them 
as people out of adjustment with their immediate 
environment which, in their cases, has led them to 
commit crimes. 

Some of the lack of adjustment may result from 
a bad or broken home; or the boy or girl may be 
basically normal but crime is their unconscious. 
way of escape. Some are themselves out of adjust- 
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ment, and have not yet learned either to accept 
their limitations or overcome them. 

Those who have been in prison may be out of ad- 
justment when they come home. Inside, they were 
subject to authority, and to a varying degree of 
routine. Released, they have to fit themselves in 
again—or attempt that for the first time. All young 
people released from Borstal (reformatory) train- 
ing are under supervision, usually of a probation 
officer, for at least a year. Adult prisoners may 
also be released subject to supervision. After-care 
is an increasing concern of the probation service. 

The probation officer is, of course, of practical 
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use to the person under his care or supervision. He 
can see the Ministry of Labor officials to find new 
work for his charge; the latter will be helped by 
the right job and hindered by the wrong. He can 
see the parents of delinquent children and can 
hope to be listened to when he tells them where 
they, the parents, may have gone wrong, too, in 
their handling of the child. He knows his district, 
its people, and the opportunities in it. He can ad- 
vise and assist. But to befriend, he must have a 
personality strong enough to be trusted by the 
ignorant, the illiterate, and the resentful. 


The Training School and Residential Treatment 


By HERSCHEL ALT 
Executive Director, Jewish Board of Guardians, New York City 


residential treatment for emotionally dis- 

turbed children. Plans for the establishment 
of new facilities are being actively considered by a 
number of states, local governments, and private 
organizations. In most instances, the approach is to 
consider an ideal setup which will provide for the 
fullest utilization of our present knowledge of child 
behavior and child treatment, and it is assumed 
that this kind of treatment program would cost 
$4,000 to $5,000 per annum per child. 

These new projects are usually seen as some- 
thing apart from the existing training schools. 
There seems to be little recognition that most, or 
nearly all, children in training schools are also emo- 
tionally disturbed, that many of the same kinds of 
children are also to be found in institutions for de- 
pendents and in foster homes. In only a few in- 
stances have planning bodies paused to ask “what 
can be done toimprove our existing training schools 
to make them serve the children under their care 
more fully before we plan model facilities for a se- 
lected few?” 


[sia IS AT PRESENT a widespread interest in 


Requisites for Residential Treatment 


The importance of defining the role of the train- 
ing school in residential treatment seems self-evi- 
dent. How far has the training school become a 
residential treatment center and how far can it 
achieve this goal? How far does the introduction of 


psychiatric, psychological, social, and other pro- 
fessional services into training schools produce 
the basic requisites for residential treatment ? What 
are some factors which have constituted obstacles 
to this process? What is the outlook for the future? 

For the purpose of the survey at present con- 
ducted by the United States Children’s Bureau, 
treatment centers have been defined as institutions 
for the treatment of emotionally disturbed children 
in which planning is based on clinical study and 
in which treatment is carried out according to the 
recommendations which emerge from such clinical 
study. 

While resident treatment centers represent many 
differences in size, auspices, administrative organ- 
izations, they all have many features in common. 
Even though the degree of emphasis on one or 
other element may vary, more and more resident 
treatment programs embrace three important as- 
pects: direct psychological treatment of the child 
himself or psychotherapy; environmental treat- 
ment including direct care and education; and 
counseling or more intensive psychiatric treat- 
ment of the parents. 

With a few exceptions, they all emphasize the 
importance of limitations upon freedom of conduct 
and rely upon some forms of approval and dis- 
approval of behavior. Without exception, they em- 
phasize the importance of various forms of occu- 
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pation and recreation and creative experience, even 
though the degree of expression of impulse allowed 
varies greatly. 

Taking these characteristics into account, train- 
ing schools that include a psychiatric clinic as one 
of their resources would seem to qualify as resi- 
dent treatment centers. It is striking, therefore, 
that in the study referred to, the Children’s Bu- 
reau included only one large private institution 
within the training school category, which quali- 
fied as a resident treatment center. 

How can we account for this fact? Why does the 
training school tend to be seen as either separate 
and distinct from the resident treatment center, 
or at best as on the periphery of the residential 
treatment function? Undoubtedly, many factors 
have contributed to this phenomenon. A very real 
one is the historical emphasis on community pro- 
tection which the training school has been created 
to provide, and another is the fragmentary devel- 
opment of the psychiatric and mental health serv- 
ices in the training school field. These two factors 
may be interrelated. Legislatures, public bodies, 
and courts tend to put primary emphasis on the 
function of the training school as a place to which 
troublesome youngsters are committed for the pro- 
tection of the community. Furthermore, adminis- 
trators of training schools, without adequate clini- 
cal and treatment facilities, are in no position to 
see how far the interests of community protection 
and the well-being of the individual child can best 
be balanced and reconciled. 

Obviously, if we see far enough ahead, commu- 
nity protection and the well-being of the offending 
child should coincide in a democratic society. But 
even on the short-term view, if the situation is 
carefully studied and these interests evaluated, 
they are rarely in conflict. An institution in which 
every child is carefully studied and his treatment 
needs substantially met, is rarely. faced with the 
dilemma of reconciling these two purposes. 


Factors Impeding Development 
of Treatment Services 


Although at the moment, we seem to be entering 
a period of renewed interest in and greater sup- 
port of mental health and clinical programs, it is 
still important to review some of the factors which 
have hampered the development of such services 
in training schools. When we do so, we will find 
among others, first, lack of funds; secondly, avail- 
ability of personnel specifically trained for residen- 
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tial treatment; and thirdly, conviction about the 
value of this kind of program on the part of the 
administrators and sponsoring groups. These fac- 
tors are closely interrelated. 

No clinical service can be sustained without full 
support from the administrative head of the insti- 
tution and the sponsoring public bodies. However, 
most of the administrators of the institutions are 
not trained as clinicians nor are they likely to 
bring to the job the knowledge of the processes or 
values of individualized planning and treatment. 
The extent to which the value of clinical service is 
understood and appreciated, therefore, depends 
primarily on the professional maturity of the work- 
ers responsible for providing them. 

Very often the experience of the psychiatrist or 
the social worker employed by the institution was 
limited to work either in a mental hospital or a 
community child guidance clinic or agency so that 
they have had to learn on the job how to adapt 
their knowledge to the special institutional situa- 
tion. Some of the ideas necessarily seemed “im- 
practical and unrealistic” to the administrators 
and the value of what they had to offer reduced. 

In many instances, clinical service has been car- 
ried on completely outside of the stream of the 
total institutional program. Although the children 
may all have received individual study before ad- 
mission or soon after admission and the resources 
of such study might have been made available for 
the use of the institutional personnel, there has 
been no continued partnership between clinic, staff, 
and residential staff in planning for the children 
on an individual or collective basis. In some in- 
stances, the clinical services have been made avail- 
able to a limited number of children who have been 
studied and received psychotherapy but the whole 
clinical activity has been fenced off from the rest 
of the institution. 

At another stage, the planning as well as some 
of the treatment has been provided on an individual 
basis, but there has been no integration of the 
clinical program with the total educational and 
cottage and community life aspects. In rare in- 
stances has there been a complete fusion. Unfor- 
tunately, the clinicians in many instances have 
worked for as complete a coverage as possible for 
all children rather than utilization of the clinical 
studies as a medium for clinically orientated plan- 
ning of the program for the whole staff and pro- 
gram. 
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Change in Our Understanding of Delinquents 


Clinical services take on even greater importance 
when we take account of the character and needs 
of the delinquent child now coming to these insti- 
tutions. 

Although no definitive studies have been made, 
the experience of those in the field, as well as some 
limited analyses of diagnostic studies, justifies the 
opinion that the character of the delinquent has 
undergone some change in recent decades. 

Originally, the delinquent was in the main seen 
as a child from a broken home reared in a dis- 
organized community, deprived of normal family, 
educational, and recreational needs. In general, he 
was thought of as a product of social forces. In 
other words, he was a relatively normal youngster 
reacting to an abnormal situation. We can only 
speculate as to the reasons for the change in the 
character of the youngsters coming to treatment 
and re-educational institutions. Certainly social 
and economic forces must play an important part 
in this kind of change. 

It is also undoubtedly true that improved proce- 
dures for individualization of guidance in schools, 
the services of community child guidance clinics, 
greater understanding in handling by police and 
courts, and the preventive work of youth commis- 
sions have all tended to increase community toler- 
ance for certain kinds of behavior and to reduce 
the number of “social delinquents” referred or 
committed to institutions with the result that most 
of the youngsters who now come to the institutions 
are more deeply disturbed. 

In the last 1 or 2 decades, we have also seen 
marked changes in our understanding of delin- 
quents as we have increasingly applied psychiatric 
knowledge to an understanding of their problems. 
Workers in the field today are much more aware 
of the extent to which many children have inter- 
nalized the unfavorable influences to which they 
have been subjected. They are able to see the sick- 
ness of the child as well as the more obvious ab- 
normality of the environment. 


Need for Reappraisal of Delinquent’s Needs 


As a result of both these trends—the increased 
understanding of all delinquent children and the 
apparent change in the personality of the child— 
we find that the delinquents are now becoming less 
and less distinguishable from other kinds of emo- 
tionally disturbed children, including the psycho- 


neurotic. This calls for a reappraisal of their needs 
and of the methods we employ to help them. 

If this trend is correct, what are its implications 
for treatment programs? Obviously we must have 
more complete individual study of each child and 
we must be clear as to the psychological elements 
in his problem. This, in turn, will mean a more 
comprehensive approach to treatment. This will 
mean more emphasis on the quality of the rela- 
tionships between adults and children, and chil- 
dren themselves. Education, recreation, and other 
opportunities for wholesome experience are not in 
themselves sufficient. While there will still be an 
important place for self-expression and opportuni- 
ties for creative and satisfying experiences and oc- 
cupation, the value of these will be enhanced when 
they are utilized as media through which human 
relationships are forged. 

While psychotherapy will need to be made avail- 
able to every child who can profit from it, direct 
psychological treatment will more and more be 
seen as a part of the total life experiences of the 
child. This concept brings with it the need to con- 
tinuously evaluate the total environment of the 
institution in relation to treatment goals and possi-. 
bilities. How the concept of environment as an ele-. 
ment in treatment has broadened and deepened can 
be seen in the evaluation of the programs of those- 
institutions which have progressively incorporated 
scientific principles in their programs. 

At first, emphasis was placed on greater flexibil-. 
ity in care and on the achievement of as favorable 
an environment as possible for the particular child. 
At the same time, the environmental totality was. 
accepted for what it was—an aggregate of some 
good but many bad elements. As experience of pro-- 
fessional people in this setting grew, they moved 
from the concern for modification of the environ-. 
ment on behalf of the individual child to a consid-. 
eration of the total environment and how it could 
be made healthful for all children being treated. 

The emphasis now was on environment which 
was so structured as to provide a measure of free-- 
dom as well as security to the child. The child was 
to experience the support which resulted from liv-. 
ing within a well defined milieu which at the same. 
time was sufficiently flexible and nonpunitive so as. 
to permit freedom of choice and growth. 

It was gradually recognized that a healthful en-. 
vironment might be different for fairly distinct. 
groups of children with differing needs. Thus, for: 
example, the environment for deeply disturbed 
psychoneurotics and withdrawn children would be: 
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different from that for aggressive acting out de- 
linquents. Thus, the program for the psychoneurotic 
and withdrawn child should be characterized by 
tolerance, low pressure, noncompetitiveness, and 
intensive psychotherapy in contrast with the pro- 
gram for the aggressive delinquent child which 
needs to be characterized by firmness, consistency, 
limitations, and the use of group sanctions and 
control. 

The final stage in this evolution of the concept 
of a therapeutic environment came with a concept 
of a healing as distinct from a healthful environ- 
ment. With this emphasis, the area of treatment 
is enlarged to include all aspects of the child’s life 
and the problems which he presents in daily living. 
Thus, with a small child, putting him to bed, wak- 
ing him, supervising him at the table are all con- 
siderate, integral aspects of treatment and the 
need of qualified personnel to carry out these tasks 
is emphasized. 


Conclusion 


Although by and large training schools fall 
short of being residential treatment centers, it is 
difficult to accept any other concept of their func- 
tion. If it is to discharge its responsibility to 
children, the training school must be a treatment 
institution. The only question is for what types of 
children and how rapidly can it build essential ele- 
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ments of a treatment program. It may be that the 
training school can limit itself to certain kinds of 
delinquent children, those least in need of psycho- 
therapy and most in need of a therapeutic environ- 
ment with adequate provision for education, cottage 
living, etc. Even so, under the circumstances it 
must have provision for individualization of each 
child, for some psychotherapy, and for a continu- 
ous process of evaluation of its program in the 
light of its impact on the individual child. 

A clinical program which would achieve any de- 
gree of completeness would involve substantial 
cost. Such a program, however, does not have much 
value if it stands alone. To be effective it must be 
related to adequate educational and recreational 
programs and healthful group living. If a choice 
must be made between individualized study and 
treatment for every child and something less com- 
plete, then it is most important that the staff car- 
rying responsibility for clinical services be suffi- 
ciently mature professionally to achieve acceptance 
of and respect for their contribution. 

It is clear that clinical services are an essential 
resource if the institution is to fulfill its treatment 
responsibility. Individualized planning and treat- 
ment remains a core of a comprehensive treatment 
program which ultimately should fully integrate 
education, occupation, cottage, and community life 
as elements in “total” treatment. This first step 
still needs to be taken by many training schools. 


The role of a psychiatrist in an institution for delinquent children is not 
always clearly understood. Some institution heads, believing that a psy- 
chiatrist deals chiefly with the insane, fail to realize that children who show 
frequent temper outbursts, who are withdrawn, or who show destructive 
tendencies repeatedly, as well as those who manifest suicidal or homicidal 
tendencies, are severely disturbed and should be referred for psychiatric 
help.—National Conference on Prevention and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
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Probation and the Newspaper 


By NINO Lo BELLO 
Department of Sociology and Anthropology, University of Kansas 


ernment itself, operates so extensively in 

the size of its public as the newspaper. Com- 
pared with other media of communication, the 
press possesses a mechanism which makes it the 
most omnipotent force in public affairs. In Amer- 
ica the aggregate circulation of some 2,000 daily 
newspapers is approximately 52,000,000 copies, 
reaching a ratio of about one and one-half papers 
for each home. But practitioners in the field of pro- 
bation apparently have neglected to utilize the 
press efficiently in order to dispel public indiffer- 
ence, public ignorance, and public prejudice about 
this comparatively new system of treating offend- 
ers. 

Students of penology agree that the approaches 
underlying probation are sound. Yet there is an 
all too prevalent notion among laymen that treat- 
ment of offenders should be punitive—stiffer prison 
sentences, capital and corporal punishment, and 
the deprecation of the “‘go-easy” school. The theory 
of delinquency control and treatment has been 
dealt with at length by sociologists, psychologists, 
criminologists, social workers, correction officers, 
lawyers, educators, and public administrators— 
but in nearly all cases their writings and view- 
points appear in the professional and academic 
journals and reach personnel already serving in 
the field. Such discussions, to be sure, contribute 
to a broader and deeper understanding of the prob- 
lems of probation (and parole) for the academi- 
cian and for the penal administrator. But what of 
the public? 

Whenever a probationer commits a serious of- 
fense, newspapers using their technique of the 
“scare” headline often condemn the whole system, 
philosophy, and practice of probation. Since news- 
papers report in generalized terms and often seek 
“sensational exposés,” destructive criticism of the 
methods of probation, based often on irresponsible 
reporting and dangerous half-truths, tends to jeop- 
ardize the work of administrators dealing with 


N: OTHER FORCE in public life, unless it be gov- 


1“In This Corner with Cedric Adams,” Minneapolis Tribune & Star 
Journal, June 22, 1941; quoted by Elio D. Monachesi, “Official Agencies 
and Crime Prevention,” The Annals of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science (‘‘Crime in the United States’) September 1941, 


p. 145. 
2 February, March, and April 1951. 
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correction. The result has been that the general 
public knows little about the systematic treatment 
involved in probation theory and all too much 
about the failures, so-called. — 

Witness, for example, what one popular colum- 
nist wrote in the Minneapolis Tribune & Star 
Journal: 

Somebody in our state officialdom needs a good kick on 
that Glenn Smith case. He was the fellow who was shot 
and killed by the oil-station attendant during the at- 
tempted stick-up. Examine, if you will, the records in the 
case and then draw your own conclusion: The police de- 
partment records show Smith had been sentenced to St. 
Cloud Reformatory for receiving stolen property. He was 
released a year later. Late in ’31 he was arrested on sus- 
picion of highway robbery. In 1934 he was given two-year 
probation for receiving stolen property, but he violated 
probation and was returned to St. Cloud. He was paroled 
in March 1939. A case like that makes any good citizen’s 
blood boil. We might easily have had the killing go the 
other way. And parole and probation officers would have 
had the responsibility smack in their laps. I would like to 
hear from either group just to see what defense they 
have to offer for giving a violator like that back to society.’ 
As a method of treating offenders, probation is a 

rather recent development, and as with all social 
inventions there is a timidity and reluctance on 
the part of society toward full acceptance. Proba- 
tion is the suspension of sentence in order that the 
offender may have an opportunity to rehabilitate 
himself as a member of the community while under 
the supervision and guidance of a caseworker. The 
fact that probation to specific individuals often 
means the offender will profit more from partici- 
pating in the community has not been impressively 
brought to the attention of the citizenry. 


Negligible News Space 


A check made by the writer on five of America’s 
leading newspapers over a 3-month period? (the 
New York Times, the Kansas City Star, the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the New York Herald Trib- 
une and the St. Louis Post-Dispatch) indicates 
clearly the niggardly amount of news space de- 
voted to an objective explanation, understanding, 
analysis, and interpretation of the philosophy and 
theory of probation. The journalist has made it his 
duty to cite any incompetence or political inter- 
ference in the administration of probation but has 
woefully neglected to report any achievements in 
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reforming and rehabilitating individuals who un- 
dergo this treatment method of considerable im- 
portance, principally because the well-behaved 
probationer is not considered newsworthy. 

Paul S. Deland, managing editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, a newspaper which has a 
policy of not sensationalizing crime as a means of 
exploiting reader interest or of building circula- 
tion, points out that “some editors print news about 
crime to warn the public against criminals and to 
aid in punishment of crime by informing the pub- 
lic of the work done by the police and the courts in 
their efforts to curb crime. However, other editors 
rush in their sob writers, who manufacture over- 
sentimental stories. They stimulate an undeserved 
pity for some weak-minded criminals, thereby cre- 
ating a false sympathy for them instead of helping 
to bring about their reformation. Instead, every 
effort should be made to strengthen and support 
the public officials for their constructive work ...”* 

As a result of newspaper stories, members of 
the community form a stereotyped picture of a 
convicted person being a potential threat to soci- 
ety. Thus persons on probation face difficulties of 
readjustment in a community rife with suspicion. 
Budgetary appropriations for probation depart- 
ments often meet with strong resistance from leg- 
islators and community leaders who have been 
guided by newspaper articles and public opinion. 
Numerous influences emerge within our society 
which tend to nullify any benefit that probation 
may effectuate. 

One influence is the heavy case load each proba- 
tion officer is expected to handle as a result of the 
limited funds generally made available for a larger 
staff. It is an indisputable fact that most probation 
officers are overburdened with more cases than 
they can effectively supervise. Administrators 
feel that a load of 50 probationers for each officer 
is sufficient. Yet the heavy loads of some probation 
officers force them to deal with two and three times 
as many cases at the same time, and the result is 
that officers must perforce resort to routine in 
their case relations. Indirectly newspaper stories 
have contributed to this financial starvation in that 
the press has created for the most part a negative 
picture of the practice of probation and has thus 
killed off any favorable public opinion which might 


3 Paul S. Deland, “Crime News Encourages Delinquency and Crime,” 
FEDERAL PROBATION, April-June 1947, p. 4. 

* George L. Bird and Frederic E. Merwin, The Newspaper and Society, 
New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1942, pp. 259-262. 

5 Judge Patrick T. Stone, “The Public Is Very Much in the Dark 
About Probation and Parole,’”’ FEDERAL PROBATION, December 1948, p. 7. 


have been translated into less curtailment of legis- 
lative appropriations. 


Archaic Newspaper Attitudes 


Just how archaic is the penological philosophy 
of newspapers is brought out by a study on news- 
paper attitudes on law breaking and enforcement.* 
The editorial attitudes of the Detroit Free Press, 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat, the Chicago Herald & Examiner and the 
Chicago Tribune were analyzed. Each of the pa- 
pers disapproved of the principle of revenge in 
sentencing prisoners but revealed an inconsistency 
when they demanded that society be vindicated in 
instances of particular law breakers. News stories 
showed that whenever an especially vicious crime 
was reported, the editorial columns followed shortly 
with demands for vengeance. Only the Louisville 
Courier-Journal proposed individualization of treat- 
ment calculated to develop an understanding of 
why individuals had broken the law and a program 
of reform intended to prevent recidivism. Four of 
the papers favored the death penalty for two rea- 
sons: that it was “deserved” and that it would act 
as a deterrent. None of the papers indicated that 
data do not show capital punishment ever deter- 
ring others from the commission of crime. Con- 
trary to the belief of recognized penologists, the 
Chicago Tribune and the Detroit Free Press sug- 
gested a return of the whipping-post, and the S¢. 
Louis Globe-Democrat demanded more severe treat- 
ment for prisoners. All the papers erred seriously 
in passionately pouncing upon probation (and pa- 
role) as penal instruments rather than attacking 
the lack of funds which frequently brings on im- 
proper supervision and makes probation ineffective. 

The need for better public understanding of pro- 
bation is greater now as probation has grown in 
importance to the public. 

. .. the people in general are still very much in the 
dark as to the real purposes of parole and probation. 
Much could and should be done to bring about a better 
understanding on the part of the public as to the princi- 
ples, aims and achievements of probation. The public 
should be informed as to the splendid work done and the 
accomplishments of those engaged in your profession. If 
there ever was a public servant unhonored and unsung, 
it is the probation officer. . . . His comparatively few 
failures are sometimes given wide publicity, while his 


many successes remain buried forever in his confidential 
files.” 


Public Apathy Toward Probation 


Generally speaking the man on the street is in- 
different to probation, but the regrettable fact is 
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that probation is mentioned extensively in the press 
whenever a probationer goes wrong and is held up 
as a “horrible example of soft justice.” Small 
wonder then that the average layman has little 
conception of what the principles of probation can 
accomplish if applied soundly! For there has been 
no adequate or comprehensive campaign to dis- 
seminate the proper type of information to the pub- 
lic. Mass understanding of the function of proba- 
tion (and support for it) has been so restricted 
that a full demonstration of its worth to individ- 
uals and groups has yet to be made. 

. . a gigantic educational task must be performed in 
order that the public may understand the need for ex- 
pansion of probation and its supporting services; that 
political leaders may come to provide for adequate budgets : 
that probation itself may come to be recognized as a 
highly specialized, trained and professional craft for 
which workers must be carefully selected and well remu- 
nerated. The leaders in the field are headed in that direc- 
tion, but the movement is generally slowed by the lack of 


an organized, coherent and self-conscious occupational 
drive." 


That the press in America has brought adverse 
public attention to probation is all too evident to 
the practitioner. Nevertheless his press relations 
tend to be an intermittent activity neglected under 
the pressure of other work. Good press relations 
on the part of a probation staff would be concerned 
more broadly with whatever makes the agency 
known, understood, liked, and supported. The phi- 
losophy underlying probation must be more clearly 
interpreted for the citizenry and a definite cam- 
paign of education must be instituted in order to 
break down the prejudice. “Probation,” write 
Barnes and Teeters, “seems to the average lay- 
man a sop thrown to the criminal and a slap at 
society. Even the average judge looks upon it as a 
form of leniency.”* The deep-seated prejudice of 
newspaper personnel against probation should be 
recognized so that many editors can be given an 
understanding of what real probation means and 
how it is conveyed into salutary action. News of 
probation and pictures of probationers and officers 
seldom get into print because successful probation 
lacks the drama so characteristic of other aspects 
of penology. 


Publicity Campaign for Probation 


Probation must have public support if this serv- 
ice is to expand and grow. Fully and properly in- 


6 Paul W. Tappan, J ile Deling Ys 
Book Company, Inc., 1949, p. 346. 

7 Harry Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters, New Horizons in Crimi- 
nology, New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1946, p. 385. 

8 Ruth Shonle Cavan, Criminology, New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1950, p. 615. 
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formed about probation, the public will probably 
not fail to respond in support. Enlightening the 
populace is the job of probation personnel for 
whom a publicity campaign is suggested not for 
personal gain or glorification, not for adding pres- 
tige to the work but for the ultimate benefit of 
society. Could not, for example, the public be in- 
formed through organized newspaper publicity 
that probation certainly costs much less than what 
it costs to incarcerate an offender? 

Could not some well-planted publicity illustrate 
to the American people that through probation the 
offender is spared the enervating experience of 
imprisonment and isolation from normal commu- 
nity contacts, that these conditions if continued 
often hinder socal readjustment and warp the per- 
sonality, that the offender (through probation) is 
not labeled an “ex-con” in the minds of his family, 
friends and potential employers, that the offender 
is able to live in a normal community, lead a nor- 
mal life, and fulfill his responsibilities to his family ? 
And is it not high time that John Q. Citizen know 
that through probation the cost of crime correction 
is decreased since the offender continues to sup- 
port himself and his dependents, that the proba- 
tioner is in a position to make reparations if his 
act has involved stealing or damage to property, and 
that the minor offender is supervised and not in- 
corporated into the criminal world by imprison- 
ment where closer contacts with other deviants 
can be established and continued after release from 
incarceration 


Approaching the Journalist 


Newspapers can be made to realize that although 
probation per se does not offer sensational news it 
does have information of direct value to readers. 
While there are no shocking gun battles and hair- 
raising escapes, there is valid news in what jour- 
nalists like to call “human interest”—as for ex- 
ample the youthful offender who is taken out of 
criminal activities and started on the road to a 
productive manhood, or the heart-warming expe- 
riences of a family re-established. Practitioners in 
the probation field are therefore encouraged to 
meet and become acquainted with newspaper staff 
members—a technique that often pays untold divi- 
dends in “planting” a particular news account 
when the wish for such is felt. 

Newspaper publicity need not necessarily de- 
pend on intimate relationships with the working 
press. Relating the specialized areas in probation 
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to the usual angles played up by the newspaper can 
be productive of much generous space devoted to 
probation. So-called straight news stories, in the 
form of regular press releases, could announce an- 
nual or semiannual reports, new appointments, 
distinguished visitors to the office, speakers (and 
a summary of their speeches), conferences, inter- 
views, and in-service training programs. The fea- 
ture story also lends itself to generous consideration 
on the part of editors; such human interest articles 
on any probationer (unnamed, of course) who has 
made good or done some unusual thing as a result 
of his rehabilitation through supervision make for 
indulgent reading and for propitious mention of 
probation in general. Finally, probation adminis- 
trators and workers need not overlook “‘contribut- 
ing’ occasional editorials that are noncontroversial 
and well-written. For the most part small-town 
dailies and weeklies® will use these editorials, and 
occasionally with a few revisions the metropolitan 
daily will succumb to an editorial prepared by an 
outsider. 

Since the relations of the probation officer with 
his clients are necessarily confidential, it becomes 
mandatory and proper to use extreme caution in 
publicizing the details of a given case. Experienced 
probation workers justifiably will ask how the 
identity of a successful probationer can be pro- 
tected and, also, how can the newspaper be per- 
suaded to publish a story about an anonymous 
person. Often where an offender has chafed under 
a mountain of pretrial, front-page “notoriety,” 
coming as a result of his apprehension and proc- 
essing, that same probationer, who later has made 
good, may be willing to give permission to use his 
name, if only in the hope of dispelling from the 
public mind any negative ideas about him and of 
spreading the news of his better fortune. The 
feature story in this case should make plain the 
fact that publication of the name need not raise 
suspicion toward the agency which constantly re- 
spects privacy as a standard operating policy. 
Moreover, there are ways to use case stories in 
newspapers without reporting names and identify- 
ing circumstances. Newspapers in large cities, or 
in places other than those in which the probationer 
lives, regularly do use feature articles in which in- 
dividuals are nameless, provided the story states 

® Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals (1950) lists some 
10,500 weekly newspapers with aggregate circulation of about 13,000,000. 

10 Remarks made by Grove Patterson, editor of Toledo Blade, at At- 
torney General’s Crime Conference in 1934; quoted by Negley K. Teeters 


and John Otto Reinemann, The Challenge of Delinquency, Prentice-Hall, 
1950. p. 173. 


that the identity of the person is being withheld 
by the newspaper at the request of the agency. In 
smaller municipalities, local editors will frequently 
allow fictitious initials (or the use of the “John K.” 
device) in presenting the feature story, since the 
newsworthiness of the write-up is not the name of 
the probationer so much as it is the details of the 
case and its attendant human interest appeal. Here, 
too, the newspaper can be given the courtesy of in- 
forming its readers that it has withheld the name 
in order to protect the individual from any subse- 
quent discrimination or humiliation and to indicate 
that families may entrust their private affairs 
safely to the probation worker. 

Most journalists take the position that news is 
the stock in trade of the newspaper. Any restric- 
tion placed on the press is an encroachment on its 
freedom. The probation worker should not con- 
sider it within his province to suppress or censor 
any unfavorable stories dealing with his practice. 
Rather, he should work along positive lines by en- 
couraging friendships with the press and by sub- 
mitting timely articles for publication. In the words 
of one successful journalist : 

I will say, simply and frankly ... that in my judgment 
the newspapers will go on printing all the crime news 
that is available, in the future as in the past, and that 
furthermore they should continue to do so as a matter of 
good newspaper making and sound public policy. .. . Only 
publicity will arouse public opinion. Publicity, more than 
anything else, will stir laggard public officials to cour- 
ageous action.’° 
A campaign to win a sympathetic public re- 

sponse through the newspaper can develop a com- 
mon understanding of probation in all its aspects 
and will in time eliminate the cultural lag and deep- 
rooted community attitudes about the offender 
who faces the complex problems of personal and 
group adjustment in the face of social stigma. The 
situation facing probation workers is a challeng- 
ing one. If the probation movement is to move 
ahead and not backward, especially since the con- 
cepts underlying it are defensible on a number of 
grounds inasmuch as its basic philosophy is in line 
with our present knowledge of the origin and con- 
trol of criminal conduct, society should be helped 
to understand through newspaper publicity the 
virtues of this method of supervised correctional 
rehabilitation. Probation workers, acting as their 
own press agents, have a long way to go in making 
principles and practices understood but can instill 
in the public at large an awareness and an appre- 
ciation of the results that can be obtained through 
the proper administration of probation. 
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Impressions of Correctional Practices 
in the United States 


By PIERRE CANNAT 
Controleur General des Services Penitentiaires, Paris, France 


HEN I VISITED the United States I found 

W\ there was no such thing as an “American 
penal system.” The 48 states, and the Dis- 

trict of Columbia too, each has its own prison sys- 
tem for those convicted and sentenced by state 
courts for violation of the state criminal codes, and 
the Federal Government its prison system for those 
sentenced by federal courts to confinement for vio- 
lation of federal statutes such as postal, immigra- 
tion, food and drug, and interstate commerce laws. 

It was as recent as 1930 when the Federal Gov- 
ernment reorganized its own network of penal 
and correctional institutions. Its aim was twofold: 
to provide for central control of all federal cases 
and to provide the 48 states with a model prison 
system. Such states as California, New Jersey, and 
New York, however, had already established pro- 
gressive prison systems. But it was not so every- 
where. Some states are still very backward in their 
correctional programs. Therefore, one may find 
the best and the worst in the United States de- 
pending on what state he chooses to visit. 

The more than 3,000 jails in the United States 
are operated by counties—not by the states or the 
Federal Government. As in the “Departments” of 
France, the counties in the United States show lit- 
tle interest in the improvement of jails, which, in 
most instances, are obsolete. The Federal Govern- 
ment has an opportunity to inspect these jails and 
to offer suggestions for improvement. It has no 
authority, however, to direct that changes be made. 
If the jails do not measure up to the minimum 
standards established by the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, they are not approved as suitable for the 
confinement of federal prisoners. 

Although there is no American penal system as 
such, we can speak of “American prisons” because 
of the similarity in general of their methods and 
practices. In the same way, an American coming 
to Europe may speak of “European prisons.” 


Interesting Features of American Prisons 


I should like to tell you now what features of the 
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organization and structure, institutional facilities, 
and program of American prisons especially im- 
pressed me. 

The most modern facilities were found in the 
federal prison system. Few of their prisons and 
reformatories are older than 25 years. The Fed- 
eral Government has the financial resources to 
erect and equip fine institutions. There is no need to 
modernize or remodel. Everything is “brand new.” 

As a general rule, the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
has selected very large sites for its institutions. 
The areas of the maximum-custody institutions are 
enclosed with either a single or double row of re- 
inforced concrete walls with patrol space in be- 
tween, watchtowers, signal lamps, powerful search- 
lights. Minimum-custody institutions are usually 
enclosed with a wire fence. In this type of institu- 
tion there is little to keep the prisoner from run- 
ning away. It is up to him to refrain from that 
temptation. 

The enclosures of some of the institutions are so 
large—as in the case of the Federal Reformatory 
at Chillicothe, Ohio—that there is enough space 
for 30 football fields. 

Architects in America did not adopt the radial- 
wing type of structure in planning the big prisons 
as was done in the last century in Europe. This 
type of prison architecture belongs to days when 
solitary confinement was largely used. The trend 
in the United States today is the “telephone pole” 
plan. In my judgment the radial-wing prison archi- 
tecture is most desirable and seems to be the trend 
in European prisons and in schools and hospitals 
as well. It enables airing the institutions, prevents 
concentration, and scatters the prison population. 
The “telephone pole” plan, on the other hand, may 
be desirable for local jails, but not for institutions 
designed for the safekeeping of long-term pris- 
oners. This is one of my criticisms of the United 
States Penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. In a 
maximum-security institution such as is the Terre 
Haute institution, inmates are not always kept out 
of their quarters. The workshops, for example, are 
located at the outskirts of the enclosure. 


IMPRESSIONS OF CORRECTIONAL PRACTICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


What the visitor from another country admires 
most about American prisons, especially those in 
the federal system, is the excellence of the equip- 
ment and the cleanliness everywhere. In many pris- 
ons cells are equipped with a wash basin, a toilet, 
and central heating. Under the beds are drawers in 
which the inmate can keep his belongings. The steel 
railings and the steel bars shine as in a lighthouse. 
The whole institution is as neat as a ‘““man-o’war.” 

Equipment and facilities are plentiful. Prison 
hospitals compare with the most modern clinics. 
Kitchens have the finest equipment. In the work- 
shop is an abundance of fine tools and machinery. 
The Medical Center for Federal Prisoners, at 
Springfield, Missouri, is most impressive. Separate 
quarters are available for the sick, patients under 
surgical care, homosexuals, and tubercular pa- 
tients. Their research laboratory compares with 
those in the most up-to-date hospitals. 


Liberal Treatment of Prisoners 


The European visitor, however, is not as much 
impressed by the sumptuousness of the building 
and the equipment as by the liberal treatment of 
the prisoners. With the exception of a few institu- 
tions, such as Alcatraz, everywhere the prisoners 
enjoy within the enclosures much more freedom 
than those in European prisons. During the day- 
time they work, but as early as 4:00 or 5:00 p.m., 
immediately after the evening meal, most of them 
are allowed to go about freely. Some go to the li- 
brary, others to the gymnasium or to the play- 
grounds, others choose to lie on the grass, or to 
remain in bed. No one bothers them. The only re- 
quest made is that they behave themselves. Viola- 
tion of institutional rules, such as riots, homo- 
sexuality, etc., is dealt with in much the same way 
as a similar offense in ordinary community life. 

The surrounding walls are heavily guarded, but 
within limits. Staff members do not carry weapons 
and they perform their duty as good naturedly as 
the keepers of our public gardens. Custodial offi- 
cers can be seen chatting with inmates, sometimes 
calling them by their first names—also typically 
American. Nowhere does one find an atmosphere 
of compulsion and mutual distrust which is so 
striking in European prisons. 

The exceptional treatment accorded prisoners 
reflects the American conception of imprisonment. 
In Europe it is the general view that prisoners are 
sent to prison so that they should suffer. In the 
United States it is a loss of liberty which consti- 
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tutes punishment. All the miseries and discomforts 
which are the lot of the European prisoner would, 
in America, be considered an intolerable abuse. It 
is true that the American conception of imprison- 
ment is gradually being adopted by European pris- 
ons, particularly in the progressive penal systems 
of England, Belgium, Holland, and Sweden. The 
high standard of living in the United States and 
the attitude of the American public toward the of- 
fender account for the general treatment of the 
prisoner. America is a new country where every- 
one still bears in mind the hard struggles of the 
pioneer days when the fellow who failed appeared 
as much of a victim as a culprit. The belief in an 
equal chance for all is, moreover, so deeply rooted 
and widely spread that legal conviction for a crime 
does not necessarily deprive one of the opportunity 
for a fair and equal chance. If our prisons in Eu- 
rope were so operated, the public in most instances 
would be shocked. Nevertheless, I must say that 
the Americans are right in their attitude toward 
the offender. Their institutions are what ours will 
be 50 or 60 years from now. In Europe, with the 
possible exception of the nordic countries, it would 
seem impossible to progress any quicker without 
somehow jeopardizing crime prevention efforts and 
without arousing public opinion which, in the last 
analysis, would hinder reform endeavors. 


Need for More Personalized Treatment 


It is not customary in American prisons as in 
European prisons to divide the prison population 
into distinct groups with specially trained ‘“educa- 
tors” in charge who have not only the responsibil- 
ity to instruct academic courses, but also toawaken 
the moral conscience of each prisoner and to en- 
courage fine traits of character. Rehabilitation in 
American prisons in so many instances is done 
collectively—by mass methods—in the same way 
as the ordinary school where the same teachings 
are dispensed to all, each student taking what he 
wants or what he can get. Because of large prison 
populations these small primary groups are not 
found in American prisons, and consequently per- 
sonal contacts in primary groups which are con- 
sidered so essential in European prisons are not 
given a place of primary importance. I am not so 
sure whether these intimate contacts in primary 
groups are needed as much in the United States as 
they are in Europe. Each country has its own types 
of criminals. The American criminal is quite dif- 
ferent from ours. 
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I nevertheless hold to the view that rehabilita- 
tion through personal contacts in primary groups 
under the guidance of an “educator” is most de- 
sirable. American officials would get more positive 
results by substantially reducing the prison popu- 
lation at each institution and utilizing personnel 
specially trained in all-round rehabilitation work, 
each assigned to a limited number of inmates. Dur- 
ing their entire prison experience each prisoner 
would be guided and directed by the same “patron” 
whose primary responsibility is to awaken their 
moral conscience. 

When we proposed the use of primary groups 
and “educators” to an official of the Federal Bureau 
of Prisons we were told that it would be too costly 
and that the case load for each “educator” would be 
at least 40 prisoners. Would it not be better to 
sacrifice a few luxuries and facilities in the prison 
program in favor of a more personalized rebabili- 
tative program? 


Vocational Training and Education 


Vocational training often is carried out in well- 
equipped workshops where no productive work is 
done. I was amazed by the diversity of trade skills 
that are taught at some institutions. At the Elmira 
Reformatory (N. Y.) I counted 16 industries. In- 
dustrial needs determine what trades are taught. 
For example, auto repair is emphasized. At the 
Federal Reformatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and the 
California Vocational Institution at Lancaster, 
aeroplane mechanic schools are in operation. 

Unlike present practices in European prisons, 
technical education in the United States trains 
specialized workmen rather than craftsmen with a 
general knowledge of a specific trade. Indeed, it is 
not likely that a discharged prisoner in the United 
States will find a job easily unless he is highly spe- 
cialized and able to work with great efficiency. A 
man, for example, is a turner, a stitcher, or a set- 
ter. Except for that qualification, he has no other 
skill. In France where industrial production is still 
on a comparatively smaller scale, if the prisoner 
fails to obtain employment in a large factory, he 
will find many opportunities with owners of small 
industries where his speed and specialized technical 
training will not count as much as his broad knowl- 
edge and experience in the over-all trade. 

Academic education, I found, is of paramount 
importance in American prisons. Inmates often 
are assigned to school on a full or part-time basis. 
Others may volunteer for evening courses. More- 
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over, movies and libraries are used extensively ; 
also military drill and “group therapy.” 


Probation 


One of the highly interesting correctional pro- 
grams I found everywhere in the United States 
was probation. I first studied the federal probation 
system and later the probation systems of various 
states, notably that in California. It was interest- 
ing to find that 44 of the 48 states adhere to the 
“Interstate Compact for the Supervision of Proba- 
tioners and Parolees.” 

In Europe probation is applied largely to juve- 
nile delinquents. Apart from the substantial sav- 
ings of probation over imprisonment, probation 
spares the offender from the stigma of imprison- 
ment and from becoming a habitual offender. 

Probation is well organized in the United States 
but there is need for more probation officers and 
smaller case loads. 


County Jails 


Although I have unreserved praise for the pro- 
bation systems in the United States and on the 
whole was favorably impressed with the penal and 
correctional institutions, I cannot say the same for 
the county jails. Such problems of the jail—cleanli- 
ness, culinary services, segregation, etc., are also 
the concerns of our jails. These problems are re- 
flected in a Handbook on Jail Administration, pub- 
lished by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, which 
suggests standards for jail operation. 

American jails do not seem to be especially con- 
cerned about the harmful effects of fraternization 
among the inmates. Inmates are separated only 
during the night, and during the day are left to- 
gether in a day room. To me it seems that segre- 
gating individuals whose environment, background, 
crimes and general outlook are so different is the 
cornerstone of crime prevention. Moreover, I can- 
not give approval to a jail where the inmates have 
no occupation of time, are unemployed, often with- 
out outdoor exercise, and remain together all day 
long in the day room playing cards and giving an 
account of their crimes, and outlining their future 
plans. 

In the federal prison system there was no prob- 
lem concerning qualifications of personnel, work 
programs, medical care of prisoners, and culinary 
service. There would seem, however, to be need for 
an academic program which would be the responsi- 
bility of an educational agency of the Government 
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rather than the Bureau of Prisons, greater em- 
phasis on leisure-time crafts in the recreational 
program, a parole system which would bring each 
Board member closer to the prisoner, and more 
effective and fuller use of probation and parole by 
increasing the number and qualifications of officers. 


Classification 


It seems to me that quarantine periods in gen- 
eral are not of sufficient length. Moreover, classifi- 
cation personnel should have available all informa- 
tion on each prisoner at the time of his arrival, 
and each prisoner should be under the general su- 
pervision of a psychiatrist and a psychologist. There 
often is a tendency in classification to give too 
much thought to the question of security and too 
little about the personality makeup of the individ- 
ual prisoner. Deciding what educational courses a 
prisoner should take, with whom he should be au- 
thorized to correspond, and determining what kind 
of employment for which he is most suited, it is 
true is a part of individualized treatment ; but this 
is not sufficient. In my opinion, real individualized 
treatment can be achieved only by assigning the 
prisoner to a small group under the guidance of 
an officer specializing in casework and seeking al- 
ways to exert an influence for the good. 

Finally, it would seem that the complete free- 
dom which enables prisoners to meet each other as 
they please would lead more to the debasement of 
the “good” than to the betterment of the “bad.” 


Guidance Centers 


The classification of newly received prisoners 
seems to be conducted on a systematic basis. But 
what about the “guidance centers”? Classification 
is not a process that achieves its goal when final 
assignment of the prisoner is reached. It is a part 
of treatment itself and should be carried on at 
the institution where the prisoner is to serve his 
sentence. It would seem logical that classification 
should begin at the place where the sentence is to 
be served. Changes in classification personnel 
should be avoided wherever possible. Training of 
the prisoner is a matter of influence and it is these 
experiences at the time of first arrival to which the 
prisoner is most susceptible. 

In the New Jersey correctional system I was 
especially interested in “group therapy.” Much 
can be expected through this type of rehabilita- 
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tion. It is a well-known fact that adult offenders 
cannot be forced into rehabilitation. Academic and 
vocational education so often overlook the psycho- 
logical implications of rehabilitation but group ther- 
apy would seem to be one type of program which 
focuses on the emotional makeup and attitudes of 
individuals. Calling on prisoners to take part in 
guided group interaction is not utopian. Some pris- 
oners will respond to this type of therapy; others 
not. But still, ricochet fire is harder to direct than 
straight shooting. The success of group therapy, in 
the last analysis, depends to a large extent on the 
qualifications of the group leader. 

I also was interested in the State Diagnostic 
Center at Menlo Park, New Jersey. The law which 
directs that the cuurt should commit to the Center 
all persons charged with sexual offenses is a great 
stride toward a more rational and systematic treat- 
ment of this type of offender. 


Conclusion 


The penal and correctional practices in the United 
States reflect to a large extent the customs, atti- 
tudes, and living standards which prevail in the 
country as a whole. They are so different from 
those in Europe that it would be futile for us to 
attempt to introduce many of them in our correc- 
tional procedures and practices. We cannot permit 
the inmates of our “Maisons Centrales,” for exam- 
ple, to receive visiting families in a garden, seated 
under arbors, as is one at the California Institu- 
tion for Men at Chino or allow dances as in the 
California Institution for Women at Tehachapi. 
Many of the prison practices in the United States, 
however, would be acceptable in European prisons. 
But our problem is one of obtaining sufficient funds 
to put them into practice. American prisons with 
their productive workshops and farms demonstrate, 
however, that prison work conducted along com- 
mercial and industrial lines enables the state to ob- 
tain returns on the large amounts expended for 
the maintenance and care of prisoners and the op- 
eration of the various programs. 

The many innovations in prison administration 
in the United States impel the visitor from another 
country to reconsider approaches to problems which 
were regarded as settled once for all, and to view 
them in a new light. That is why my visit to the 
United States is more than an enriching experi- _ 
ence—it was a rejuvenation. 
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Looking at the Law 


By A. E. GOTTSHALL 
Attorney, Criminal Division, Department of Justice 


THE EDITORS invite you to send in legal questions and problems which concern proce- 
dures in probation and parole. On as many questions as space will permit, Mr. Gottshall 
will give his personal counsel. Questions to be answered and interpreted will be 
selected on the basis of their general interest to the readers of FEDERAL PROBATION. 


1. Has a court jurisdiction under the Probation Act to 
require as one of the conditions of probation the payment of 
a sum which is neither a fine nor by way of restitution, 
where the statute involved authorizes imprisonment but 
is silent as to any money penalty? 


This question was put to us recently and we gave an oral 
curbstone opinion that it could not be done within the law. 
In later thought on the proposition it seemed that a nega- 
tive answer required, at least, some amplification of the 
bases for that view. Hence, the observation below. 

Anyone hurriedly examining the statutes defining crimi- 
nal offenses in Title 18 of the United States Code could 
readily conclude that all of them authorize imposition of a 
fine in addition to imprisonment. But there are some that 
do not. The reader is referred to Section 1072, punishing 
the harboring of an escaped prisoner; to Section 1791, penal- 
izing the introduction into, or taking from, any penal insti- 
tution anything prohibited by the regulations; and, Section 
2112, which punishes robbery of another of personal prop- 
erty of the United States. These and a few more, authorize 
imprisonment alone. 

The wide latitude resident in a trial court respecting 
conditions to be met during the probation period has had 
judicial emphasis many times. The statute itself, indeed, 
declares the right of the court to grant probation “upon 
such terms and conditions as the court deems best.” But 
the statute proceeds to enumerate three conditions which 
may be imposed, among others. These cover payment of a 
fine, making restitution, and supporting legal dependents. 
Significantly, each of these imposes a money obligation. A 
well-known rule of law (we omit the Latin version) is to 
the effect that “the inclusion of one is the exclusion of 
another.” Since the statute specifies the three kinds of 
pecuniary assessments which a court may prescribe as con- 
ditions, other conditions in the same category would be ex- 
cluded and unauthorized under the indicated rule. In other 
words, the statute restricts the court in imposing condi- 
tions involving money outlay by the probationer to condi- 
tions embraced within the three specifications of a fine, 
restitution, and support of legal dependents. There is judi- 
cial support for this conclusion. In Karrell v. United States, 
181 F. (2d) 981, the Court of Appeals for the 9th Circuit 
remanded the case to the District Court for modification of 
a condition of probation which had ordered restitution of 
the difference between the sum paid for real estate by a 
veteran and the false (overstated) purchase price. The 
Appellate Court directed amendment thereof by ordering 
restitution of the difference between the appraised value 
and the actual purchase price on the ground that restitu- 
tion in this case meant the return of the sum paid by the 
veteran over and above the value of the thing he received, 
such value being the sum at which the real estate was ap- 
praised. The court thus held that the substantially different 
restitution ordered by the trial court could not be sustained 
under the general authorization to impose “such terms and 
conditions as the court deems best” because this quoted 
blanket provision was subject to the later specific provision 
governing restitution under the rule of law referred to 
above. 

From the foregoing we reach the inescapable conclusion 
that after conviction under a statute authorizing imprison- 
ment alone a court may not impose as a condition to be met 
during probation the payment of any money other than by 
way of restitution (and that limited to actual proved loss 


by the wronged party) and the support of legal dependents. 
These represent definitely ascertainable sums, but what 
would be the measure of a money payment ordered by a 
court based neither on a fine, restitution, nor support of 
dependents. Clearly it would be limited only by judicial 
discretion and that can operate only within the boundaries 
set by the statute. Obviously a fine may be imposed only by 
statutory authority. Where that is absent no money penalty 
under any other name is lawful. And what may not be 
accomplished by direction cannot be consummated by indi- 
rection through employment of the Probation Act. 


2. Is the right to a speedy and public trial, guaranteed by 
the Sixth Amendment to the Constitution, available to a 
probation violator? 


This question confronts us by reason of a petition for a 
writ of habeas corpus, now pending in a federal district 
court, in which the relief sought is a speedy trial in con- 
nection with alleged probation violation. The petitioner was 
placed on probation following conviction under the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Theft Act. During the probation period 
he was arrested in another district for a like offense, 
pleaded guilty, and is now serving a sentence for that 
offense. In these circumstances he seeks a prompt disposi- 
tion of the charge of probation violation, or, as he puts it, 
a speedy trial. 

Any claim by one so circumstanced to the protection of 
the Sixth Amendment relating to speedy trial appears ut- 
terly groundless. That Amendment, in part, provides that: 


“In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy 
the right to a speedy and public trial,” etc. 


One feels like apologizing in restating what has become 
almost axiomatic; namely, that the proceeding consequent 
upon violation of probation is neither a prosecution nor a 
trial in any legal sense. Those terms are used in the strict 
legal sense in the Amendment, and are applicable only to 
one accused of crime and facing trial. 

The limited rights of a probationer charged with viola- 
tion have been twice defined by the Supreme Court. In 
Burns v. United States, 287 U. S. 216, it is said that 


“The question, then, in the case of revocation of proba- 
tion, is not one of formal procedure either with respect 
to notice or specification of charges or a trial upon 
charges.” 


And in Escoe v. Zerbst, 295 U. S. 490, the late Judge 
trea gave further clarification to the matter by stating 
that 


“It does mean that there shall be an inquiry so fitted 
in its range to the needs of the occasion as to justify 
the conclusion that discretion has not been abused,” ete. 


Therefore, far from being in position to demand a trial 
as of right, an accused probation violator is entitled to no 
more than a hearing, or inquiry, without the formalities. 
and safeguards that must be observed when one stands 
trial on charges embodied in an indictment or information. 

In acting on the petition in this case the court will un- 
doubtedly consider it as a motion for a speedy trial, or for 
a hearing as an alleged violator, because a habeas corpus. 
action will not lie unless the petitioner can prove his en- 
titlement to instant discharge from custody. This peti- 
tioner, having served less than half of his current sentence, 
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is not in that position. When considered merely as a mo- 
tion for a prompt hearing, as we think proper, it becomes 
a matter for decision by the court based, not upon any 
vested right in the petitioner, but upon the sound judg- 
ment of the court. 


3. Does the Probation Act authorize a court to place a 
defendant on probation for two consecutive periods aggre- 
gating more than 5 years? 


The phrasing of the question is that of the writer. As 
submitted by a probation officer it involves an actual case 
under his supervision wherein the defendant, under a 
three-count indictment, was sentenced to imprisonment 
under count one and placed on probation for a 5-year pe- 
riod under each of counts two and three. The probation 
periods were directed to run consecutively with each other 
for a total of 10 years and ordered into effect at the start 
of imprisonment, the length of which is not stated. Upon 
these facts the questioner desires an expression concerning 
power to specify plural probation periods totaling in excess 
of 5 years where, as here, multiple counts are disposed of, 
or where a conviction is had under two or more indictments. 

The Probation Act sets the maximum period of proba- 
tion at 5 years. This would appear to have application to 
a single case following conviction, whether such conviction 
is upon one count, a number of counts, or under different 
indictments. The term “single case” is used in the sense of 
a single proceeding in which all charges are disposed of 
together or nearly so. 

Within our knowledge no court has ever been confronted 
with the proposition stated in the question. Williams v. 
United States, 148 F. (2d) 923, concerned two indictments. 


The first drew a 5-year sentence and the second a 10-year 
probation period. On appeal, where it was contended that 
both indictments charged but a single offense, the govern- 
ment admitted that the probation period was excessive by 
5 years but successfully argued that this had no effect upon 
the otherwise valid judgment. In United States ex rel. 
Edelson v. Thompson, 175 F. (2d) 140, a 3-year and a 
5-year probation period was granted, respectively, by dif- 
ferent district courts, but the practical result was absorp- 
tion of the shorter by the longer period, thus limiting pro- 
bation to the maximum prescribed by the statute. 

The former authority to arrest and revoke after the 
probation period but within the maximum period for which 
sentence could originally have been imposed was given a 
setback in Sanford v. King, 136 F. (2d) 106, when it was 
held that such power could be invoked only where violation 
of probation had occurred within the designated probation 
period. The court added that 


“Any other construction of the Act would render in- 
effective the limitation of the probationary period to 
five years.” 


In the light of that contraction of a court’s power under 
the former statute, and the flat limitation of 5 years under 
the present statute, there is found considerable support 
for the view we now timidly advance; namely, that a dis- 
trict court is without authority under the Probation Act 
to have a defendant on probation for more than 5 years at 
any time in connection with what we have termed a “single 
case.” A contrary conclusion would appear to nullify the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the Act. 


Reviews of Professional Periodicals 


EDITED BY JOHN F. LANDIS 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, District of Maryland 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by BEN S. MEEKER 


The October 1951 issue of this Journal is a welcome ad- 
dition to the literature on psychopathy. The entire issue 
is devoted to this subject and constitutes one of the most 
comprehensive and lucid accounts of the current stage of 
knowledge about this form of behavior disorder extant. 
While never losing sight of the tentative nature of current 
concepts concerning the origin and development of psycho- 
pathic behavior, the articles presented in this issue deline- 
ate very well the rather substantial progress made toward 
classification of the psychopath as a distinct clinical entity. 
By a process of thorough observation and identification of 
certain psychological and physiological symptoms it is be- 
lieved that considerable accuracy can be achieved in the 
determination of this often abused and frequently misun- 
derstood category. As suggested in an editorial comment at 
the outset of this issue, “however slight the descriptive 
value of the caption may be, psychopathy has now emerged 
as the most important of the great transitional groups of 
mental disorder. . . ,” occupying, as the editor points 
out, a position between the more familiar psychoneurotic 
or psychotic states and the accepted norms of the commu- 
nity. 

“Psychopathic States” by Sir David Henderson, super- 
intendent of the Royal Edinburgh Hospital for Nervous 


and Mental Diseases, constitutes a brilliant statement of 
the known symptomatic evidence described during the past 
50 years and encompassed within the term “psychopathic 
state.” This author shows the psychopathic patient to be a 
distinct clinical type and comments “I believe it should be 
more fully appreciated that the psychopathic state presents 
a malignant underscore which involves people irrespective 
of their social and material advantages. . . . Just as 
people are unable to develop intellectually and remain, for 
all practical purposes, throughout their lives at a subnor- 
mal level, so there are those others whose emotional devel- 
opment is either nonexistent, or at least so limited that 
they lag behind their intellectual development” (p.84). This 
author believes there is little value in the attempt to de- 
termine whether such persons are “sane” or “insane” since 
these are merely legal terms, but he does believe the doc- 
trine of responsibility commands respect since much of the 
psychopath’s behavior may be compulsive, explosive, and 
unpremeditated. 

“Developments in the Concept of Psychopathic Person- 
ality (1900-1950)” by Milton Gurvitz, chief psychologist 
of the Hillside Hospital, New York, offers a succinct ac- 
count of the literature and research on psychopathy through- 
out the period mentioned. Divergent points of view are well 
summarized with due credit being given to those who have 
regarded psychopathy primarily of hereditary physiological 
origin, and those on the other hand who have regarded it 
as almost totally symtomatic of early environmental and 
sociological influences. The author’s conclusion suggests 
that the psychopath is not a biologically inverted type so 
much as one whose psychological make-up is aberrant, the 
etiology of which is apparently in some cases associated 
with hereditary factors, but in which the unfavorable in- 
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fluences of early environmental and social deprivations are 
of equal or greater importance. 

To those of us confronted daily with the problem of 
treating individual offenders, some of whom display psy- 
chopathic tendencies, the articles “Recent Trends in the 
Management of the Psychopathic Offenders” by T. C. N. 
Gibbens, London psychologist, and “The Psychopath in 
Prison” jointly authored by Dr. Stafford-Clark, Dr. Pond, 
and Dr. Doust, three psychiatrists associated with the 
British prison system, are of particular interest and value. 
In hisarticle Dr. Gibbens presents a comparative survey of 
recent trends in the treatment of psychopathic offenders 
in the United States, Denmark, Sweden, and Great Britain. 
Experiences in these four countries parallel in many re- 
spects and establish beyond question the need for greater 
research as well as specialized institutions and services for 
the treatment of this group of offenders. 

The second of these articles is a preliminary report on a 
research project which commenced in 1948 and the final 
results of which will soon be published. This project covers 
intensive individual studies on 165 prisoners ranging in age 
from 18 to 58 and selected from four British general 
prisons. The method adopted for the study was a selection, 
in the first instance, by prison medical officers of 48 inmates 
displaying psychopathic tendencies who were free of any 
head injury or epilepsy, and selection of a second group of 
approximately 50 inmates again displaying psychopathic 
tendencies with known histories of head injuries or epi- 
lepsy, and a third group of 61 inmates chosen at random 
as a control group. The 165 prisoners were then further 
classified on a clinical basis by: (1) routine physical and 
psychiatric examination; (2) electroencephalographic 
study; (3) psychological and physiological study; and (4) 
examination of family and social background. This re- 
search was conducted by a team of doctors from the In- 
stitute of Psychiatry, Maudsley Hospital, London; medical 
officers from his Majesty’s prisons; and a psychiatric so- 
cial worker. Space prohibits a detailed analysis of this in- 
teresting research, but a number of categories related to 
individual inmate’s responses, attitude, and adjustment 
appear to have been isolated and applied with considerable 
success to the determination of psychopathic states. Among 
the inmates studied the most valuable sociometric category 
for objectively confirming the clinical symptoms was the 
inmates’ “response to punishment.” A very high correlation 
was found between the rejection or failure to respond to 
punishment by the group finally classified as psychopathic, 
whereas a majority of the control group showed the oppo- 
site tendency. Results of the EEG tests also developed a 
positive correlation between brain wave abnormalities on 
the part of the psycopaths as compared with the controls. 
Psychological and physiological tests were also positive in 
detecting psychopathic tendencies. No significant difference 
was discovered in the intellectual level between the control 
group and the psychopaths but symptoms of “neuroticism” 
and “aggression” were found more often among psycho- 
paths. Of considerable intesest was the positive correlation 
found among psychopaths with reference to physiological 
immaturity revealed by capillary microscopy. In brief the 
the final tentative conclusions reached in this preliminary 
report were: (1) That the psychopath in prison can be de- 
tected by the application of a combination of such tech- 
niques; (2) That the size of the problem uncovered shows 
the need for further research in special institutions; and 
(3) That until such research can be undertaken the prob- 
lem of treatment and management of these patients is 
likely to continue to be far more costly and far more dif- 
ficult than is at present generally understood. 

The final article in this issue, “Aggressive Psychopathy 
in One of a Pair of Uniovular Twins: a Clinical and Ex- 
perimental Study,” by Lorna Wheelan, Maudsley Hospital, 
London, is a detailed account of the differences in behavior 
of a pair of identical twins, one of whom displayed psycho- 
pathic traits and the other of whom made a normal social 
adjustment. The results of this study are particularly in- 
teresting since the environmental rather than the hereditary 
factors apparently largely determined the development of 
psychopathy in the one twin whereas most research on twin- 


gaia has tended to underscore hereditary determina- 
ion. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF | 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY | 


Reviewed by RoBertT L. FAUCETT, M.D. 


ja 


“Treatment Techniques in a Therapeutic Camp,” By Rob-. 
ert A. Young, Ed. D., Lovick Miller and Nicholas Verven 
(October 1951). For those interested in techniques of help-- 
ing delinquents, this article describes an attempt to use: 
summer camp experience in a constructive way. This ex- 
periment took place under the auspices of the Guidance- 
Camps Trust, Boston, Massachusetts. 

The camp was set up with four principles: permissive: 
and psychodynamics attitudes, an opportunity for close. 
relationships with adults who maintain these attitudes, 
and a favorable mental set for the entire program. In 
addition, individual counseling and psychodrama tech-. 
niques wese used. The authors feelthat theentire experi-. 
ment was of value in inducing change in the campers as. 
well as pointing the way to further development of this. 
technique. They mention two difficulties encountered: 
First the therapeutic groups were the same as the cabin 
groups. This brought about some acting out in this living 
situation and also demanded more skill on the part of the 
staff. Another difficulty was the lack of adequate devices. 
for selecting boys who were suitable for this type of 
activity. 

This kind of therapeutic activity seems to offer much 
promise but a word of caution must be introduced about. 
the training and experience of those individuals who would 
attempt to adapt such a program. A thorough grounding in 
psychodynamic theory and practical experience is necessary 
in order to distinguish between a permissive attitude and 
inability to set limits to undesirable acting out. Anyone 
who works with delinquent children must be very aware 
of the danger of allowing delinquent behavior to continue 
under the guise of a permissive attitude. 


THE SURVEY 


Reviewed by BURRELL G. KILMER 


“Crime is a Preventable Disease,” by Ruth and Edward 
Brecher (November 1951). This is the story of Wiltwyck 
School for Boys, located in the Hudson River Valley in New 
York, where “rejected, disturbed, delinquent or neglected” 
boys from 8 to 12 are being given a chance to become use- 
ful citizens. It is a private institution, nonsectarian, and 
interracial, assigned to take delinquent boys who are too 
young for the state training schools and reformatories and 
give them specialized treatment “before it is too late.” Boys 
may be committed to the school by New York juvenile 
courts. 

Judging by the brief case histories of David, Nate, and 
Joe, the population of Wiltwyck is made up of seriously 
disturbed, emotionally-warped children who have run the 
gamut of uncontrolled, aggressively antisocial behavior. At 
Wiltwyck all of this behavior is recognized as a symptom of 
deeper needs and deeper problems. The school buildings and 
campus are completely “open,” with none of the attributes 
of the disciplinary or corrective institution. Apparently 
punishment of the individual is never used by any member 
of the staff. Instead, the rule of the “gang” has been sub- 
stituted and has been developed to its fullest to achieve 
positive goals. As a member of the “gang,” the boy earns 
respect and prestige in normal, socially acceptable ways. It 
is the philosophy of the school that punishment, scolding, 
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and criticism are techniques for controling behavior which 
generally result in building up the very antagonism to- 
ward society which the school seeks to remove. Instead, 
the child is allowed “to face the true consequences of his 
own acts.” Invariably, if he oversteps the bounds of socially 
acceptable behavior he runs into the disapproval and dis- 
trust of his own gang and these are the “consequences” 
that he has to face. 

In addition to membership in a “gang,” each boy is as- 
signed to a social worker who is his unconditional friend, 
regardless of the trouble he may get into. An atmosphere 
of affection, understanding, and genuine concern prevails. 
Ernst Papanek, the executive director, says, “More children 
reach the juvenile court and Wiltwyck because they have 
been rejected and deprived of affection than for all other 
reasons put together.” Wiltwyck tries to “break the awful 
eycle of frustration in childhood followed by criminal re- 
taliation and the siring of another tragic generation.” From 
all accounts it is doing a good job. 

The account of the work and philosophy of this rather 
remarkable school is concluded with four suggestions 
which Mr. Papanek has for ali parents. First, try to under- 
stand youngsters, and deal with their motives rather than 
their symptoms. Second, try to establish a home atmosphere 
in which a child faces consequences rather than punish- 
ment. Third, if a child’s behavior is deteriorating and you 
are baffled by it, seek outside help. And fourth, don’t expect 
the home to do the whole job; children also need a life of 
their own outside the home and membership in various 
groups or “gangs” of their own age. But most important 
are love, affection, and acceptance even when children are 
being “bad.” 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY, AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by CONRAD P. PRINTZLIEN 


“Pre-sentence Examination of Offenders to Aid in 
Choosing a Method of Treatment,” by Sheldon Glueck 
(March-April 1951). This article is based on a report made 
before the Congress of International Penal and Peniten- 
tiary Commission in Brussels. It was prepared by the author 
on the basis of 12 individual reports of representatives 
of nine nations to the Congress of the International Penal 
and Penitentiary Commission in Brussels. 

There was unanimity among the contributors that a pre- 
sentence examination of the offender was advisable for the 
purpose of choosing the method of treatment whether it be 
on the basis of punishment as a deterrent factor or on the 
basis of reform and rehabilitation of the offender. There 
was general agreement as to the subject matter of the pre- 
sentence investigation and the importance of passing be- 
yond the mere circumstances of the crime to make an 
intensive investigation of the personality of the offender as 
well as his sociocultural milieu. It was also generally rec- 
ognized that there was need of employing the resources of 
psychology, psychiatry, sociology, and other disciplines per- 
tinent to understanding human behavior and tendencies. 
Taking for granted the indispensability of a systematic 
presentence investigation, there arise other subquestions 
which the author states are more profound than the funda- 
mental proposition itself. How are the needs of the individ- 
ual offender to be determined? In other words, what is 
really meant by “individualization’”? The feasibility and the 
development of a reliable technique of individualization, the 
author believes, are crucial to the entire program of the 
scientific administration of criminal justice. Is there avail- 
able, for the purpose of individualization, an instrument 
that can aid the court in determining which factors are 
relevant to the sentencing issue and how much weight to 
give such factors in any particular case? The author states 
that the answer lies in the prognostic instrument known as 
the prediction table. He cites, by way of illustration, the 
method devised from his studies embodied in 500 Criminal 


Careers as well as Criminal Careers in Retrospect which 
present the basis on which prediction tables were prepared, 
including the analysis and exploration of some 50 factors 
in the constitution, social background, and behavior of the 
selected offenders from childhood through the parole and 
postparole periods. The author makes clear that in recom- 
mending the use of prognostic devices, the aim is not to 
substitute statistical tables for judicial experience in the 
sentencing of offenders. They are designed to supply the 
court with an instrument of prime importance in indivi- 
dualizing justice. Only through viewing each case not only 
in the light of its facts but in that of organized and sys- 
tematized experience with numerous similar cases can the 
process of individualization become relatively effective. 

Summarizing his conclusions, the author indicates the 
value of a presentence report in the sentencing and treat- 
ment processes. The investigation and report, embodying 
not only the circumstances of the crime but also the biolo- 
gic and sociologic factors in the backkground of the of- 
fender, should be sufficiently extensive and intensive to 
provide a tentative plan of penocorrectional treatment. 
In addition, to achieve the difficult art of individualization, 
the court can be greatly aided, the author believes, “by con- 
sidering relevant characteristics of the individual offender 
in the light of prediction tables derived from the systematic 
correlation of personal and social factors with the reci- 
divism or nonrecidivism of many previous offenders who 
have already been subjected to one or another of the various 
forms of penocorrectional treatment.” The recommendation 
is made for more extended research in the development of 
prediction tables based on local experience so that judges 
and correctional administrators may experiment with their 
use. 

The article concludes with the following resolutions 
adopted by the Congress: (1) In the modern administra- 
tion of criminal justice, a presentence report covering not 
merely the surrounding circumstances of the crime but also 
the factors of the constitution, personality, character and 
sociocultural background of the offender is a highly de- 
sirable basis for the sentencing, correctional, and releasing 
procedures; (2) The scope and intensity of the investiga- 
tion and report should be adequate to furnish the judge 
with enough information to enable him to make a reasoned 
disposition of the case; (3) In this connection it is recom- 
mended that criminologists in the various countries conduct 
researches designed to develop prognostic methods (“pre- 
diction tables,” etc.) ; (4) It is further recommended that 
the professional preparation of judges concerned with 
penocorrectional problems include training in the field of 
criminology; and (5) In the countries of Latin law, the 
personal examination will be optional in the cases where 
the law permits the provisional release of the accused. In 
the cases where the law does not permit the provisional re- 
lease of the accused, the personal examination shall be 
compulsory.” 


FOCUS 


Reviewed by EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


“Experimental Therapy with a Gang,” by Ernst G. Beier 
(July 1951). This project for dealing with nonconformist 
juvenile gangs in upper Manhattan had two objectives: 
exposing the gangs to new environment and constructive 
activities, and reaching the gang through group therapy. 
The first part of the project early showed that the boys 
sought the respect of the workers rather than a desire for 
new activities because that work was successful only as 
long as the workers were present, otherwise the gang re- 
sumed old activities. 

The group therapy phase disclosed that the boys held 
negativistic attitudes, that their thinking and imaginations 
were defective, for there was a definite lack of sensitivity. 
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Their devil-may-care concepts showed a hopelessness as to 
their own place in society. Tensions within the groups had 
to be recognized before the boys could participate in the 
discussions. After 14 sessions the boys developed interest 
in improved appearance and began to see themselves in 
new perspectives. Effective use of the group therapy ses- 
sions could not be measured as it could not be determined 
what the boys would have done without this experience. 
Group workers believed that the boys appeared happier and 
better adjusted. 

“State Juvenile Court: A New Standard,” by Sol Rubin 
(July 1951). Adoption of state juvenile courts led to im- 
provements in quality of the special judgeships, in the ef- 
fectiveness of the probation service and detention systems, 
and in the use of psychiatric and other facilities. Probation 
service can be distributed state-wide on basis of actual 
needs; staffs become professionally manned when personnel 
is selected and promoted by merit not political prestige. 
Planned detention methods tend to eliminate the use of 
jails and police lockups. 

Administratively, the probation work and the foster 
home care programs can be effectively co-ordinated. Uni- 
form procedures for securing efficient records and statistical 
reports, for co-operating with schools, parents, social agen- 
cies, and courts, and for improving the methods of treat- 
ment for the delinquent become possible. Community sup- 
port is gained through adequate interpretation to the 
public of the methods and achievements which bring these 
results. In some programs a prevention co-ordinator has 
been added to the staff “. . . to utilize all the resources of 
the community, assisting individuals and groups in initi- 
ating neighborhood projects. He is concerned also with 
public education in juvenile court work.” 


THE PRISON WORLD 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


“Inmate Participation in Correctional Institutions,” by 
Albert C. Wagner (September-October 1951). Mr. Wagner 
is superintendent of the New Jersey Reformatory at Bor- 
dentown and evidently does more than give lip service to 
the important necessity for inmates to participate in prison 
programs if they are to be successful. After describing the 
traditional attitudes of the prisoners of being suspicious 
to the point of displaying actual resentment toward the 
aims and motives of the institutional officials in devising 
programs, he describes how in his institution the inmates 
are given places of leadership in helping devise and carry 
on his program. He makes a point that should be realized 
by all prison administrators these days that, since the 
prisoners will be expected to fit themselves into a free 
society some day, they should have an opportunity to try 
to build a society within a prison that will approach a 
normal society as far as possible. ? 

In his institution inmates are used in several ways in 
the field of building proper inmate attitudes. A member of 
the Inmate Council addresses the new prisoners during 
their orientation period without officer participation or 
observation. An honor dormitory houses a number of the 
more stable offenders without obvious supervision. The In- 
mate Council, known in Bordentown as the “Inmate Con- 
gress,” meets frequently and helps iron out many of the 
problems affecting the entire group without referring them 
to the staff. The entire program is pene upon the 
belief that there should be a free and easy access on the 
part of the inmates to the staff and the staff to the inmate, 
as far as communication is concerned and that this com- 
munication should be relaxed. In no other way can there 
be mutual understanding and respect. 

The author closes his article with the following six ob- 
servations which he considers necessary in creating the 
proper atmosphere for development: 

1. We are willing to depend on perimeter security and 


relax our traditionally strict, regimented control and mi- 
nute-by-minute supervision of inmates within the institu- 
tion; 

2. We conduct ourselves within the institution, and out- 
side, too, so that the inmate can have real respect for us 
as representatives of community authority; 

8. We divest ourselves of any and all need to take out 
on the inmates our own unresolved conflicts; 

4. We have an unfailing respect for the inmate as a 
person and his human personality; 

5. We are fair and honest, scrupulously fair and honest, 
in - our dealings with inmates, no matter how trivial; 
an 

6. We do not permit ourselves to become callous and 
cynical, but have faith in what we do, faith in the indi- 
vidual’s ability to change, faith in the efficacy of our treat- 
ment program. 


THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF SOCIOLOGY 


Reviewed by CHARLES H. Z. MEYER, Ph.D. 


“Unraveling Juvenile Delinquency. I._ Illusions in a Re- 
search Project Using Matched Pairs,” by Sol Rubin, and 
II. An Appraisal of The Research Methods,” by Albert J. 
Reiss, Jr. (September 1951). Sol Rubin is the legal and 
research consultant of the National Probation and Parole 
Association and Albert J. Reiss, Jr., is assistant professor 
of sociology at the University of Chicago. 

Sol Rubin points out that the Gluecks, in their latest 
study of delinquency, proposed an eclectic plan of research. 
By this method the researcher selects the causes he wishes 
to study by voiding other causes. For example, the Gluecks 
say that social causation or slum causation of crime is a 
fallacy, because as many or more law-abiding citizens de- 
velop in slum areas as criminals. So they eliminate or void 
social causation by comparing 500 slum delinquents with 
500 slum nondelinquents. Mr. Rubin says this method is 
unsound and leads to erroneous conclusions, because one 
can pair off any causative factor so as to eliminate it. For 
example, 500 intelligent delinquents matched against 500 
intelligent nondelinquents eliminates intelligence as a fac- 
tor in crime. This eclectic method of selecting which factors 
to eliminate invites challenge. Mr. Rubin also questions the 
kind of matching employed—590 institutional delinquents 
are matched with 500 underprivileged nondelinquents. This 
does not take into account delinquents on probation who 
never were institutionalized. Possibly three or four groups 
should have been compared—institutional delinquents, non- 
institutional delinquents, nondelinquents and institutional 
nondelinquents. Because of these weaknesses in the Gluecks’ 
research methods, Mr. Rubin concludes that their findings 
of a “causal law” for crime and techniques for delinquency 
prediction are invalid. 

Professor Reiss laments that no sociologists were among 
the members of the Glueck research staff. Since the study 
ignored the sociological discipline almost entirely, its find- 
ings cannot be compared with those of sociological research, 
past or future. Because the Gluecks’ method of study was 
essentially eclectic, no adequate theoretical or methodolo- 
gical criteria for evaluating their findings are available. 
Their conclusions are not the result of systematic testing of 
hypotheses, but simply derived from experience tables. 
Their law of crime causation is untested and probably will 
remain untested, because their findings are primarily ex 
post facto to which no scientific criterion can be adequately 
applied. Professor Reiss, therefore, doubts whether the 
study is a scientific contribution to criminology. He finds 
that it has merit, however, in that it can be reworked and 
re-evaluated. “Thus the scientific study of delinquents can 
be advanced by the further utilization of the basic data 
which the Gluecks have provided.” 


“Size of Parole Community, As Related To Parole Out- 
come,” by Robert E. Clark (July 1951). Robert E. Clark is 
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assistant professor of sociology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. In this issue he demonstrates from field studies that 
parole violations more likely occur when the parolee is re- 
leased to a community of different size from the one from 
which he came. The study included 9,444 prisoners from the 
Menard and Joliet branches of the Illinois State Peniten- 
tiary from 1925 to 1937 inclusive. These do not include 
parolees of less than a year. 

Four types of communities were used: (1) Chicago 
Metropolitan area; (2) cities over 25,000; (3) towns of 
2,500 to 25,000; (4) rural places of less than 2,500 popu- 
lation. The statistics compiled on these 9,444 parolees in- 
dicate that, on the average, men paroled back to the same 
community, or to a community of same size as the place of 
arrest, did better on parole than those who were paroled to 
a community of a different size. The interpretation of this 
finding is subject to verification by further study. A sug- 
gested explanation is that it is easier to adjust in a famil- 
iar thar in an unfamiliar environment. When a man is 
paroled to the same community he has some friends and 
usually a family, of whom some are likely to be law-abid- 
ing. These can help him to adjust. But in a strange com- 
munity, helpful friends are absent, and the stigma of 
“ex-con” may draw the parolee to “birds of like-feather.” 
A farm parolee is likely to be a “hick” in a large city, and 
make his parole adjustment more difficult than on a farm 
where he has status. Although not mentioned in the article 
one might venture a treatment principle: that it is better 
to meet an issue in the home community than to try to 
solve it by an escape technique. 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST 
IN LEGAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by WILLIAM H. SPECK 


“Parole Revocation Procedure” (Harvard Law Review, 
December 1951). This note analyzes federal and state pro- 
cedures of revocation measured against the need for sim- 
plicity and speed without sacrifice of protection for the 
prisoner. Most courts hold that the constitution imposes no 
restrictions on revocation procedures, arguing either that 
parole is a matter of grace conferring no rights, or that the 
parolee receives his full constitutional protection at the 
original trial. But neither argument is conclusive, and in 
any event the purpose of rehabilitating the prisoner re- 
quires that he be treated fairly. 

The first step in revocation is the arrest of the violator, 
which under federal law must be by warrant probably is- 
suable only upon “reliable information.” Next, under fed- 
eral law and in most states the parolee has a hearing before 
a board or an examiner to determine whether a violation 
has occurred. Some courts have held this hearing to be a 
constitutional requirement. The hearing may be informal, 
but the parolee should know the charges, have the right to 
present evidence, and be permitted to examine opposing 
witnesses. Federal courts differ on whether he may be 
represented by counsel. Courts decline to review the revo- 
cation proceeding, except for such errors as issuance of a 
warrant without information or revocation without hearing. 


“McNaghten Rule” (Syracuse Law Review, Spring 1951). 
Here is a recapitulation of the McNaghten rule which still 
remains in many states the basis for determining criminal 
responsibility under plea of insanity. English judges in 
1843 held that a defendant successfully to plead insanity 
must labor under such a mental defect that he did not 
know the nature of his act or that it was wrong and that 
responsibility under an insane delusion must be determined 
as if the facts were as the deluded person supposed. The 
review criticizes the rule and attributes its persistence to 
public demand for punishment of perpetrators of brutal 
and sordid crimes, distrust of easily simulated insanity, 
and lack of confidence in expert testimony as to insanity. 

“The Mentally Ill in Pennsylvania Criminal Law and Ad- 
ministration,” by H. I. Pollock (Pittsburgh Law Review, 


Summer 1951). This survey and list of suggestions for the 
treatment of mentally ill criminals in Pennsylvania by 
Mr. Pollock, a voluntary defender in Philadelphia, enumer- 
ates the following reasons why the law has not kept pace 
with psychiatry and medical psychology: (1) Law is based 
upon experience and commonly accepted facts, whereas 
psychiatry is still in development; (2) The law must work 
with rules applicable impersonally to all affected individ- 
uals, whereas psychiatry is concerned with the individual 
restoration of health; (3) In view of the tentative and 
guarded recommendations in psychiatric reports judges 
take a dim view of the present ability of psychiatry to 
predict future criminal conduct; (4) Judges are unwilling 
to eliminate legal and constitutional procedures of com- 
mitment for fear of “railroadings”; (5) Psychiatrists often 
cannot agree on treatment; and (6) Resources are lacking 
for the study and treatment of mentally ill offenders. 
Whether accurate or not, these reasons probably summarize 
major obstacles in the way of better judicial treatment of 
the insane. 


JOURNAL OF 
SOCIAL CASEWORK 


Reviewed by EDWIN B. ZEIGLER 


“Learning Casework in a Juvenile Probation Setting,” 
by Elliot Studt (October 1951). This article should be of 
paramount interest to persons in the entire field of juve- 
nile and adult corrections. Though not referred to by the 
author, the reviewer, as a basis for appraisal, would like 
here to refer to the frequently expressed opinions that 
juvenile and adult courts in some jurisdictions are so ad- 
versely affected by political administration that these ser- 
vices offer little inducement to young people preparing for 
a profession in the field of correctional social work. This 
article, therefore, is particularly enlightening in that it is 
an account of the field work teaching experiences at the 
University of California School of Social Work where the 
social work school uses the juvenile court as a field service 
for teaching casework. 

The problems that confront a first year student trainee 
in getting casework experience in the authoritative juve- 
nile court setting are discussed in considerable detail. The 
author points out that in an authoritative juvenile court 
setting the client’s personal adjustment problems are met 
after a crisis has occurred; whereas in nonauthoritative 
social work setting the client’s nonconforming behavior is 
not necessarily so abruptly focused and brought to a head 
at the time of the initial interview. 

This is a very excellent presentation on teaching social 
casework in an authoritative setting. The author points 
out that such field services for casework training make ex- 
ceptionally heavy demands on the trainee in understanding 
his own personality in its relationship to the problem of 
the client, to the needs of the court, and to the other com- 
munity agencies. 

The article concludes with a forceful statement to the 
effect that demands made upon a juvenile probation of- 
ficer call for exceptional skill and maturity and our best 
trained professional persons. 

The reviewer commends this article primarily as a for- 
ward step in the direction of bringing juvenile court admin- 
istration and professional social work closer together on a 
basis whereby each may learn from the other in the interest 
of more effective social treatment of delinquent children. 

“The Principle of Client Self-Determination,” by Felix P. 
Biestek, S. J. (November 1951). The author states the 
principle of client self-determination, as follows: 

1. The client has a right and a need to be free in making 
his own decisions and choices. 

2. The caseworker has a corresponding duty to re- 
spect that right, in theory and in practice, by refraining 
from any direct or indirect interference with it, and by 
positively helping the client to exercise that right. 
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3. The client’s right to freedom, however, is limited by 
the client’s capacity for positive and constructive self- 
determination, by the framework of social and moral good, 
by law and authority, by the standards of the community, 
and by the function of the agency. 

The author then proceeds to enlarge upon these three 
propositions. Of special interest to those engaged in cor- 
rectional social work is a presentation of both the positive 
and negative activities of a caseworker, as they relate to 
the use or disuse of the principle of self-determination. In 
the opinion of the reviewer, if one reads the case for and 
against the theory of self-determination and if one (a 
correctional worker in this field) may, figuratively speak- 
ing, put himself in the position of the client, he would very 
readily say, “Please handle me under the theory of client 
self-determination.” 

The author covers this subject rather fully and makes 
appropriate comment and clarification on the theory of 
self-determination as it relates to authoritative settings 
arising from law and authority, including the unwritten 
law and standards and norms of different communities. 


PROBATION 
(London) 
Reviewed by RICHARD F. DOYLE 


“Probation: A World Survey,” by Miss Margery Fry 
(September-October 1951). In an address given to the 
National Association of Probation Officers at their 1951 
Annual Conference, this well-known criminologist reported 
on her participation in a conference called by the Social 
Commission of the United Nations to discuss probation, 
the treatment of accused persons imprisoned before trial, 
and criminal statistics. The speaker related that conferees 
were divided into groups and it fell to her lot to share in 
the discussion of the first two subjects. 

Miss Fry advised her listeners that the British system 
of probation was highly respected abroad and in her opin- 
ion it will be their system, “borrowed in the first place as 
we all admit from the U. S. A... . which will be the 
model suggested to be followed with such adaptations as 
may prove necessary by the Social Commission of the 
United Nations.” 

She related that no recommendation was made to the 
Secretary General by the conferees as to adopting either 
the “Anglo Saxon” system, wherein the offender under- 
goes treatment during the suspension of sentence, or the 
“Continental,” which is the suspension of the execution of 
the sentence already pronounced. 

The speaker described the probation service in the United 
States as very “patchy” and the contrast between states 
enormous with the wealthier states generally having better 
organized systems. She cited, however, that generally the 
organization is left to county or municipal authorities 
rather than being on a state level. Further weaknesses 
such as the disqualifying of previously convicted offenders 
from consideration for probation and the appointment of 
officers as political rewards were recalled by the speaker. 

While the legal provisions for probation exist in Canada, 
it was noted that only 20 officers at present serve the whole 
vast country. A distinct handicap toward its development 
is the requirement that the Crown Counsel must consent 
to its usage by the court where a penalty of more than 2 
years’ imprisonment has been incurred. 

Probation in the Scandinavian countries, as well as Hol- 
land, Belgium, and Switzerland, relies heavily upon vol- 
unteers frequently working under the guidance of profes- 
sional “protective consultants.” In France, probation exists 
only for minors, although there is reported to be consider- 
able agitation to inaugurate it in adult courts. 

“Juvenile Court Procedure in Israel,” by David Reifen 
(September-October 1951). The author, a magistrate in the 
juvenile court of the new state of Israel advises that while 


no fundamental changes have occurred in regard to the. 
criminal code and legislation for juvenile offenders since: 
that created by the late British Mandatory Government, 
numerous improvements have been instituted in the hand-. 
ling of juvenile offenders. 

The Juvenile Offender Ordinance classifies those in the 
9- to 14-year group as children, 14 to 16 years as young 
persons, and 16 to 18 years as juvenile adults, although 
this last category is restricted solely to females as males. 
within that age are tried in regular courts. 

This past year a special juvenile court was established 
and the magistrate appointed is a psychiatric social worker 
with long experience in young offenders. 

Efforts to avoid the detention of juveniles until trial are. 
stressed and only in exceptional cases are they remanded. 
Fingerprinting and photographing of juveniles have been 
abolished and police officers appear in court in plain clothes. 
and the “paraphernalia of a typical court hearing are 
avoided as much as possible.” 

The lack of facilities in which to place juvenile offenders. 
is reported by the author to be the greatest handicap to- 
ward the proper functioning of the court. He stresses, 
moreover, the dire need for homes and institutions for 
their care and training. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed bz; Wi.LI1AM C. NAU 


“The Shame of Our Courts,” by Edward M. Brecher, 
(Coronet, September 1951). This article critically analyzes 
the factors that influence judges in meting out sentences to 
law violators. The writer believes that the present-day 
method of sentencing is affected too much by the whims, 
moods, and the physical well-being of those who pass judg- 
ment. Assuming that some of the wide variations in sent- 
ences imposed in state and municipal courts cannot be 
controlled because of the differences in state statutes, he 
quotes federal judges who enforce a uniform federal crim- 
inal code, in an effort to fathom the disparities in sentences 
in the federal courts. Judge John J. Parker, the article 
points out, believes that judges do not acquire enough 
knowledge of the defendant in the short period allocated 
for sentencing. Judge Bolitha J. Laws, the article continues, 
deplores the fact that in one day he will have to sentence 
17 defendants with only the assistance of a brief, inade- 
quate presentence report from the probation officer. 

This reviewer finds much meat for discussion in the 
writer’s observation that neither judges nor the general 
public have any consistent philosophy of crime and punish- 
ment. How can anyone expect a clearly defined sentencing 
policy when there is the element of human unpredictability 
to be considered? All probation and parole officers have 
seen good prospects fail and poor risks succeed on proba- 
tion and parole. There is also the inevitable conflict that 
arises in sentencing white-collar offenders, people in high 
places or responsible positions who break over. Using the 
usual standards for probation selection; that is, no prior 
record, good reputation, and rehabilitation possibilities, 
the white-collar offender might merit probation. But the 
writer mentions another important factor which judges must 
consider; namely, the deterring of others. 

Another problem that judges face in sentencing an of- 
fender who commits a serious crime is trying to decide 
how long it will take to reform him. Parole boards and 
youth correction authorities relieve the judge of some of 
this responsibility. The writer fails to take into considera- 
tion that even a parole board or youth authority board 
cannot be certain of a person’s change of heart, mind, or 
intentions. 

“Do You Remember Rocky?” by G. M. White, (Ladies 
Home Journal, October 1951). Using an approach similar 
to that of a probation officer making a presentence investiga- 
tion report, the writer probes the background and youthful 
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experiences of a convicted dope peddler who, at the age of 
20, faces an indefinite reformatory sentence. The officer’s 
report not only enumerates the possible causative factors 
in Rocco’s earlier years but includes the family relation- 
ships and even the sentencing judge’s remarks justifying 
Rocco’s removal from society for an indefinite period. 

“Youth Before The Judge,” by Judge John Clark Knox, 
(Ladies Home Journal, October 1951). Observing youthful 
federal offenders over a period of 34 years Judge Knox has 
concluded that crime and criminals have dramatic appeal 
for youngsters who, impulsively and thoughtlessly, glorify 
and imitate the antisocial deeds of their underworld heroes. 
He observes that fewer crimes are committed during a 
World Series when boys are watching and admiring their 
baseball heroes. Judge Knox believes that our schools 
should present dramatically the virtues of honesty and 
honor, and teach citizen responsibility. He recommends 
that churches, public officials, and law-enforcement agen- 
cies emphasize principles of decency, justice, and honor 
upon which our country was founded. 


“Girls Who Find Freedom in Jail,” by Ann Fields, (Coro- 
net, October 1951). Although the Clinton Farms State Re- 
formatory for Women in New Jersey has the outward 
appearance of a woman’s college, the authorities can hardly 
be accused of coddling criminals. The program at Clinton 
is designed to help the girls forget the past and plan for a 
purposeful future. The cottage plan helps to simulate 
normal life. Other features of the enlightened program are 
democratic student government, a well-trained professional 
staff, vocational training, and daily visiting. Every effort 
is made to make their institutional world similar to life on 
the outside. Clinton is best known for its honor system, a 


program that enables the inmates to govern and discipline 
themselves and work toward early parole. 

“Wiltwyck Where Boys Are Made Over,” (Look, Novem- 
ber 6, 1951). This is the pictorial story of a special type 
school in upstate New York which was featured in a movie 
entitled “The Quiet One.” This inter-racial school accepts 
problem boys from New York City who might otherwise be 
committed to a reformatory. Punishment, as a discipline 
inflicted by school authorities, is not used at Wiltwyck. It 
is the school’s philosophy that to punish a disturbed child 
will make him more antisocial whereas the child’s real 
needs are to be accepted and to enjoy status in his own 
group. 

“The Smut Peddler Is After Your Child,” by Albert Q. 
Maisel, (Woman’s Home Companion, November 1951). Fol- 
lowing in the wake of the numerous shocking exposés of 
teen-age dope pushers and peddlers comes this article on 
the organized traffic in obscene films, pictures, and phono- 
graph records that are permeating the schools and homes 
of impressionable youngsters. The come-on pictures or 
“mailables” are followed up with personal visits from the 
adult peddlers who recruit youthful pushers for the school 
trade. The widespread distribution of these obscene prod- 
ucts has given local police, juvenile courts, and educators 
much concern but the writer points out that local officials 
feel powerless to do much about it without the more vig- 
orous prosecution of the offenders by federal officials. He 
concludes that, even though the adult offenders are only 
lightly punished, the juveniles are placed under the super- 
vision of probation officers and, in that manner, are directed 
away from these immoral influences. 


Your Bookshelf on Review 


EDITED BY BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 
Superintendent, Vocational Education and Training, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


Probation in the United States and Other Countries 


Probation and Related Measures. New York: 
United Nations, Department of Social Affairs, 1951. 
Pp. 407. $3.00. 


This volume may be described as a survey, a digest, and 
a source book analyzing, defining, and describing not only 
probation but also conditional pardon, suspension of sen- 
tence, juvenile courts, pardon, commutation, and parole. 
There are 15 chapters in four parts dealing with The Mean- 
ing of Probation, The Origins, Development and Spread of 
Probation and Related Measures, Probation and Related 
Measures in Selected Countries, and The Contents of Pro- 
bation. Seven appendices presenting authoritative defini- 
tions, extracts from three pioneer statutes, two model laws, 
probation in the United States, extracts from principal 
statutes in the United Kingdom, the Swedish Conditional 
Sentence Act of 1939, and minimum requirements for pro- 
bation legislation are included as well as a 15-page biblio- 
graphy. 

Twenty-seven statistical tables dealing with such mat- 
ters as years of first enactment of probation and juvenile 
court laws in the United States, the same for continental 
Europe, operation of probation in Ceylon, 1945-48, years 
for enactment of statutes providing for conditional sentence 
and juvenile courts in Latin America, restrictions on the 
application of probation in 43 jurisdictions with adult pro- 
bation service in the United States, extent of use of proba- 
tion in England and Wales, and similar tables for New Zea- 
land, Norway, Sweden, and the Netherlands are presented. 


The definition of probation accepted in this study is that 
probation is a “method of dealing with specially selected 
offenders, and that it consists of the conditional suspension 
of punishment while the offender is placed under personal 
supervision and is given individual guidance or ‘treatment’.” 
A discussion of some misconceptions of probation follows 
which insists that it is not a “let-off,” that is, it is not an 
act of leniency, nor does it contemplate an escape from the 
penalty. Probation itself is the penalty but the method of 
undergoing such a penalty differs from imprisonment in 
purpose, philosophy, and administrative control. In this and 
other countries probation is regarded as the doctrine of the 
second chance, which in fact it is, at least from the stand- 
point of the offender and the public and the judge even if 
not from the standpoint of the basic purpose and philosophy 
of probation. Quite rightly the study indicates that the 
practice of placing first offenders and young persons on 
probation may lie behind the belief that probation is not a 
legal penalty but properly insists that neither of these 
factors is conclusive and probation must be used only in 
such cases, young or adult, that merit such treatment and 
give sound evidence that such offenders will respond to and 
benefit from such a program. 

Such aspects of probation as conviction, recognizance, 
probation period, organization, personnel, training, re- 
strictions, standards and practices, duties of probation of- 
ficers, extent and variation in the use of probation, volun- 
tary probation personnel, conditions of service, and so on 
are examined in detail with judicious thoroughness. 

Probation in Austria, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Finland, France, Poland, and Switzerland is carefully and 
clearly analyzed. Africa and Latin America are also in- 
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cluded as well as New Zealand, Norway, Sweden, Canada, 
the Netherlands, and Australia. 

In short, this volume seems to me to be the most com- 
plete source book on probation as currently provided that 
has yet been published. Obviously there are countries which 
could not be included, but enough are included to satisfy 
even the professional advocate of probation that immense 
strides have been taken since John Augustus, one day in 
August 1841, stood bail for a drunk in the police court in 
Boston. In my judgment, this is a very fine piece of work 
and all persons involved in its production are to be con- 
gratulated. 

The writers of this volume state that the Secretariat of 
the United Nations proposes to carry out a number of com- 
plementary studies in connection with probation and related 
measures relating to experimental projects in probation, 
practical results of probation, and the Seanaial aspects of 
the probation system, which are to be published later. A 
systematic formulation of formal recommendations to the 
Secretariat of the United Nations is not included in the 
present study but such formulation of basic principles 
underlying progressive probation legislation and practice 
is considered as the next step. Such a draft formulation 
will be submitted to governments and organizations inter- 
ested in this field for comments after which the formula- 
tion of the basic principles will be submitted to the Social 
Commission and the Economic and Social Council for con- 
sideration and action. Anticipating the reception and pub- 
lication of such works, this reviewer would be willing to 
endorse them sight unseen on the basis of the volume under 
review. 


Philadelphia, Pa. J. P. SHALLOO 


An Objective Approach to the Sex Offender 


Sex Offenses: The Problem, Causes and Preven- 
tion. By Manfred S. Guttmacher, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc. 1951. Pp. 159. $2.50. 


In view of the widespread attention now being given to 
perverse or violent sex offenses, the prevalence of “sexual 
psychopath” laws, and the dissemination of many misap- 
prehensions on the subject of sex offenses, a book on this 
topic is most timely. The present volume consists of the 1950 
Gimbel Lectures on Sex Psychology given at Stanford Uni- 
versity by an authority in the field. Dr. Guttmacher is an 
outstanding student and practitioner of forensic psychia- 
try, and for over 20 years has been chief medical officer of 
of the Supreme Bench of Baltimore. He has served as ad- 
viser to the United Nations on criminologic matters and is 
chairman of the Committee on Legal Aspects of Psychiatry 
of the American Psychiatric Association. 

Pointing out that “there is no subject (except perhaps 
religion) on which it is more difficult to think with scien- 
tific objectivity than sex,” Dr. Guttmacher devotes the 
first lecture largely to definitions and to “debunking” some 
of the mistaken popular ideas regarding offenses against 
the sexual mores. He points out, too, that “prohibited acts 
generate the greatest anxiety in those individuals who 
themselves have strong unconscious desires to commit simi- 
lar or related acts’”—a fact which explains in part at least 
some of the disproportionately vehement outcries some- 
times heard in discussing the problem of the sex offender. 

The author presents the data on 172 sex offenders stud- 
ied by him at the court in Baltimore—not necessarily a 
valid cross section of offenders, as he points out, but signi- 
ficant nevertheless. No predominant type of offense was 
noted: the offenders had committed exhibitionism, statu- 
tory and common law rape, homosexuality, pedophilia (sex 
relations with small children without the use of force), 
peeping, prostitution, and so on. Of the group, 11 percent 
were legally irresponsible. It was observed that most of 
the offenders were native born white males; they tended to 
be older than the general run of offenders; many were of 
low intelligence. The group studied classified as follows: 
“normal,” 26; constitutionally abnormal, 26; neurotic 93; 
group with deteriorated ego control (senile, alcoholic, schizo- 
phrenic) 27. 
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Dr. Guttmacher emphasizes throughout the confused 
state of such knowledge as we have on the subject, and is 
therefore not inclined to be dogmatic. He doubts the validity 
of the sexual psychopath laws which have found their way 
into the laws of about 15 states as being ill conceived, inef- 
fective, and based upon false premises, such as the postulate 
that serious criminal sexual behavior evolves progressively 
from less serious sexual offenses. That belief, in Dr. Gutt- 
macher’s opinion, (and the reviewer’s) is false. The author 
therefore doubts these laws will materially decrease the 
incidence of serious sex crime. 

The book is thoughtful and sound; it should be read care- 
fully not only by all who are concerned with the police and 
courts, but by everyone who wishes to be informed on cur- 
rent social problems. 


Washington D. C. WINFRED OVERHOLSER, M.D. 


Psychoanalytic Views on Deviant Sexual Behavior 


Sexual Deviations. By Louis S. London, M.D., 
and Frank S. Caprio, M.D. Washington, D. C.: 
The Linacre Press, Inc., 1950. Pp. 702. $10.00. 


This book aims at a comprehensive exposition from a 
psychoanalytic point of view of what is now known con- 
cerning “deviant” sexual behavior. No more complete work 
exists in contemporary American literature. Unfortunately, 
this cannot be considered extravagant commendation. It is 
rather a commentary on the present state of psychiatric 
writings in this field. Our knowledge of the complex inter- 
action of the genetic, developmental, and environmental 
factors resulting in sexual expression in the human being 
is at its merest beginning. We have evolved a methodology 
and have gathered together some fragments of information, 
but hardly more. This text is welcome as a compendia of 
what is now known or hypothesized by the experienced 
clinician. We have little reason for comfort in its revela- 
tion of how far we have come. Its importance lies in the 
stimulus which it provides for further work. 

In the excellent introductory analysis, the authors dis- 
cuss the tremendous range of culturally accepted sexual 
patterns which have existed at various times in man’s his- 
torical development and which can be observed now in dif- 
ferent milieu. No more adequate review of this problem 
from a humanistic or scientific point of view can be sought 
than is contained in the first pages of their work. But, as 
they proceed, the authors seem to violate their own proper 
cautions. 

They adopt a rather rigid definition of psychological 
“normalcy” in our culture as relatively monogamous het- 
erosexual genital contact. The “deviations” from this are 
then listed under their Greek titles and exhaustively, if 
somewhat unevenly, discussed. 

There are extensive clinical reports which are, of course, 
desirable. But perhaps the work would gain in precision 
and clarity if a more judicious selectivity had been exer- 
cised. The repetitious behavioral description of the sexual 
behavior in a patient does not necessarily lead to clearer 
understanding. One case history of a female homosexual, 
running over 100 pages, consists for the most part of an 
attempt at “blind” analysis of her prolific dream produc- 
tions by a therapist who had never seen her. This seems to 
be hardly more than a stunt, having little clinical signifi- 
cance, although it is of some theoretical interest. 

Also bothersome is the doctrinnaire fashion in which 
sexual behavior and symptomatology are catalogued with 
Freudian and Steckelian labels. The authors insert (in 
parentheses) dynamic labels identifying for the reader the 
presumed dynamic, genetic significance of the previous 
sentences. These may be offered as tentative hypotheses, 
but I am afraid that the lay reader and possibly even the 
immature professional person can be seduced into accepting: 
these as proved rather than hypothecated. 

Nevertheless, this text serves the useful purpose of 
bringing up to date, with almost encyclopedic completeness, 
the clinical information we have concerning this contem-. 
porary significant social problem. 


New Haven, Conn. LAWRENCE Z. FREEDMAN, M.D. 
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Symposium Of Valid Sex-Social Materials 


Education For Responsible Parenthood: Pre- 
pared by the Research Interpretation Service, Ala- 
bama Polytechnic Institute, and Health Publica- 
tions Institute, Inc., Raleigh, N. C. 1950. Pp. 80. 
-75 cents. 


For a trifle less than 1 cent a page, this booklet carries 
more useful data and philosophy than do most full-sized 
volumes. The program, first developed in 1944 by the 
Mississippi State Department of Education and State 
Board of Health and epitomized in these 80 pages, fur- 
nishes excellent discussion material and ideas. Its primary 
purpose is to help parents guide their children to emotional, 
sexual, and social maturity, the better to prepare them for 
courtship, marriage, and parenthood. Collaterally, however, 
the text, quizzes, and bibliographies will be useful to any 
discussion leader concerned with the problems of happier 
marriage and more responsible parenthood. 

As might be expected in courses and directives planned 
for state-wide use by public official agencies dealing with 
youth, the lessons and background readings adhere to the 
tried-and-true theses of psychiatry, medicine, and pedagogy 
without detours into controversial pastures. We mention 
this merely to warn the potential purchaser and reader 
who may expect to find chapters or sections on contracep- 
tion, venereal infections, and “marriage technique.” 

Among the most useful and provocative sections are the 
three quiz sheets carrying 112 real questions asked by 
children all the way from 3 years old up to the late teens. 
There’s no chance of ducking controversial points when 
answering these, and the summarized responses are unusu- 
ally valid briefs. As examples of the queries and to illus- 
trate their scope, one could cite a dozen or more at random. 
“How does the baby get into mother?” with its correlative 
“How do babies get out?” are a pair asked by virtually 
every young child. Older children get more technical and 
confront you with such questions as “Why do I look like 
Daddy if I grew in Mother?” or “What is an illegitimate 
baby?” or “Would I have been born if you hadn’t married 
Daddy?” Nor do they overlook the old reliables like “What 
is intercourse?” or “Do boys menstruate?”, and many others. 

As for youth, their queries are based more on sociology 
and romance. They deal out such posers as “How can I be 
popular and not pet?” or “What’s the matter with boy- 
crazy girls and girl-crazy boys?” or “What do homosexuals 
do?” or “What’s wrong with dating soldiers?” or “Why is 
premarital experience bad?” The authors do not attempt to 
answer these questions fully, but they furnish excellent 
leads, giving the bases for sound explanations. 

f your work is in a field where sane, accurate guidance 
in these sex-social problems is necessary or helpful, this 
booklet will furnish much usable and stimulating help. 


Washington, D. C. Ray H. EVERETT 


Kefauver Summary on Organized Crime 


Crime in America. By Estes Kefauver. Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., Inc., 1951. Pp. 174. 
$1.00. 


Within the relatively brief span of this volume the erst- 
while chairman of the Senate Crime Investigating Commit- 
tee offers what is generally a quite readable account of the 
information educed by the Committee together with its 
findings and recommendations. Covering all the major cen- 
ters of organized crime investigated by the Committee as 
it does, the presentation is kaleidoscopic rather than de- 
tailed or analytical, becoming at many points a catalogue 
of gamblers, gangsters, and their affiliations. For the aver- 
age citizen who followed the course of the investigation 
through the various media of public communication, the 
material has lost a great part of its vitality in this abbrevi- 
ated synthesis. However, the author has accomplished both 
a feat and a service in reducing the whole to a brief sum- 
mary that is more lucid and accessible than the original 
mass of testimony. It also may well be more misleading. 


It should be stressed that forthright, sometimes dogmatic, 
conclusions derived by an inquisitor, even by so judicious a 
person as Kefauver, conceal the inherent limitations of 
large-scale commission inquiry. The difficulty is that in 
fact a crime commission is not judicial either in function 
or method: it is not charged with trying defendants nor 
with determining the facts of particular crimes. The testi- 
mony brought before such a commission is generally any- 
thing but “irrefutable factual material.” What with the 
substantial dependence upon information received from 
criminals and other questionable informants and upon the 
work of prior crime investigations (which themselves have 
provided inadequate basis for criminal prosecutions), in- 
ferences may too easily be drawn from loose impressions 
rather than facts. It should be recognized that, along with 
certain advantages inherent in congressional investigation 
techniques, there are also serious limitations in these pro- 
cedures: The very fact that effective probing depends on 
hearsay, rumor, opinion, and prejudice rather than on 
clear proof of specific offenses, such as is required in crimi- 
nal prosecution, implies the lack of protection to the inter- 
est of potentially innocent individuals. Committees designed 
simply to gather information and to make recommenda- 
tions may produce effects very similar to criminal prose- 
cution. It is important for the public to be aware that 
inquisition, innuendo, and accusation do not show guilt 
of crime, that criminal adjudication is not within the com- 
petence of investigative commissions. It may be feared 
that the average reader of Crime in America may not ap- 
preciate the large gap between weak inference and broad 
conjecture, such as may be found abundantly in this volume, 
and clear evidence of specific crime, required for effective 
prosecution. 

The Senate Crime Committee investigation has been 
uniquely successful in certain respects both in suggesting 
the wide extent of organized interstate traffic in crime and 
its multiple alliances with “respectable” persons and in 
securing unprecedented publicity of its hearings: the com- 
bination of newspaper coverage with on-the-spot movies, 
radio, and—in particular—television, has added new dimen- 
sions to investigative technique, bringing the committee 
and its witnesses in intimate closeness to the citizen. The 
hearings had a forceful impact on the consciousness and 
the conscience of the general public. The educational and 
emotional stimulation has obvious advantages in intensi- 
fying efforts to prosecute organized crime at the same time 
that it has raised question about the invasion of privacy 
and character defamation. These problems may not be 
lightly put aside, as the Senator does in this book, since 
they call for qualities and methods that the ordinary cru- 
sading investigator cannot employ. 

The investigation has also pioneered in the establishment 
of a combination of techniques to facilitate the prosecution 
of offenders who are ordinarily difficult to convict: com- 
tempt citations for refusals to testify, perjury actions, 
income tax violation prosecutions, deportation proceedings, 
and interjurisdictional co-operation in criminal actions. The 
immediate consequence has been a mixture of shocked in- 
dignation, revulsion, demands for action, and confusion. It 
has resulted more concretely in the establishment of addi- 
tional crime commissions and new legislation. How far it 
may produce a more profound and persistent moral renais- 
sance or significant action by governmental and private 
agencies remains to be seen. The desire to gamble is so 
prevalent, the tolerance for it so general, the easy money 
so seductive that movements for reform are likely to be 
short-lived, culminating in some immediate increase in 
prosecution and some new legislation here and there, but 
without very considerable or prolonged. effect. There is 
evidence that in the aftermath of the Kefauver investiga- 
tions many communities have returned substantiaily to 
gambling business as usual. If there is to be real control of 
the organized criminality of the gambling mobs, it must come 
through determined and persistent efforts to expose crime 
and corruption and to retain only honest, capable men in 
political office, both at a local and federal level. 


New York City PauL W. TAPPAN 
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Senate Committee Report on Organized Crime 


‘Third Interim Report of The Special Committee 
To Investigate Organized Crime in Interstate Com- 
merce. Pursuant to S. Res. 202 (81st Congress), 
Report No. 307, 82nd Congress, 1st Session, Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1951. Pp. 195. 


The Third Interim Report of the Senate Committee, popu- 
larly known as the Kefauver Committee, should be widely 
read by citizens everywhere and carefully studied by stu- 
dents of government. This official report gives conclusive 
proof of the tremendous political power that is wielded by 
the underworld in the United States. The pattern of civic 
failure is astonishingly similar in most of our larger muni- 
cipalities, a fact which should be food for thought on the 
part of those who are genuinely interested in the preserva- 
tion of American democratic government. 

With notorious gangsters playing a major role in the se- 
lection of governors, mayors, judges, sheriffs, and office 
holders at every level of government it is not surprising 
that the Senate Committee found that “despite known ar- 
rest records and well-documented criminal reputations, the 
leading hoodlums remain, for the most part, immune from 
prosecution and punishment.” Although the underworld 
receives huge profits from commercialized prostitution, 
water front rackets, liquor, and scores of other activities, 
gambling profits are the principal support of big-time rack- 
eteering and gangsterism. For those who believe that the 
legalization of gambling is the panacea which will cure our 
civic ills, the committee’s findings in Nevada shoud serve as 
a warning. Nevada, the only state in which gambling in 
general is legalized, has become the base of operations for 
many of the Nation’s most notorious underworld characters. 
The Committee found that the Nevada licensing system has 
not resulted in excluding the undesirables from the state 
but has merely served to give their activities a seeming 
cloak of respectability. The gambling interests are active 
in politics and the Committee concluded that “As a case 
history of legalized gambling, Nevada speaks eloquently in 
the negative.” 

The problem of organized crime with its insidious influ- 
ence on government and its demoralizing effect on law-en- 
forcement agencies is largely a local one. It must be at- 
tacked primarily at the local level with appropriate aid from 
state and Federal authorities. 

Among the various recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee for action at the federal level were: the organiza- 
tion of a racket squad in the Justice Department; the 
maintenance of a current list of known gangsters and 
racketeers by the Bureau of Internal Revenue with the 
view of developing evidence of income tax violations; the 
enforcement of regulations by the Bureau of Internal Rev- 
enue which requires taxpayers, including gangsters and 
racketeers, to keep adequate books and records of income 
and expenses; the enactment of federal legislation which 
will eliminate loop holes which have enabled the racketeers 
to evade taxes and defraud the government; the outlawing 
of interstate transmission of gambling information by ser- 
vices devoted primarily to this type of business; the pro- 
hibition of the transportation in interstate commerce of all 
types of gambling devices; the increase of penalties for 
illegal sale, distribution, and smuggling of narcotics; the 
strengthening of the immigration laws; a material increase 
of the personnel in federal law-enforcement agencies; and 
the enactment of federal legislation which will prevent 
racketeers from entering the liquor industry and will elim- 
inate those who are already a part of it. 

In stressing the need for combatting organized crime at 
the level of local government, the Committee made the 
following suggestions: the formation of a committee in each 
state to investigate organized crime; the initiation of grand 
jury investigations in every community in which wide-open 
gambling and racketeering conditions exist; the conducting 
of a survey of law-enforcement agencies in each state for 
the purpose of effecting better co-operation between these 


bodies and to bring about a centralization of responsibility 
for lax law enforcement; the organization of racket squads 
in each state; and the enactment of state legislation to 
strengthen the criminal laws. 

Realizing that the organized crime problem has developed 
into one of major significance because of public apathy, the 
Committee urged the formation of citizen crime commis- 
sions. The task of a crime commission is to expose pitilessly 
the racketeers and their allies in law enforcement and 
politics who grow fat on crime as well as to furnish the 
necessary community leadership to improve conditions. 


Chicago, Ill. VIRGIL W. PETERSON 


A Recovered Alcoholic Tells His Story 


The Other Side of the Bottle. By Dwight Ander-. 
son. New York: A. A. Wyn, Inc. 1950. $3.00. 


In his book, The Other Side of the Bottle, Dwight Ander-. 
son, himself a recovered alcoholic, brings up to date and. 
under one cover the various theories of the cause of alco- 
holism as well as the latest methods of treatment of this. 
disease. 

At the “disturbed ward of a mental hospital,” the author 
was, in his own words, “a 50-year-old derelict.” In the 
words of his attending physician he looked like “a dishev- 
eled man of past 60, with a bad heart and an incurable 
mental disorder.” There seemed small hope 18 years ago 
of saving the little that was left to save, but Dwight Ander- 
son’s alcoholism was treated as an illness rather than a 
crime and he recovered. 

In clearly intelligible phrases, the author conveys his 
own career as a practicing alcoholic, building up from his. 
early childhood to his final conversion (on a natural plane) 
and the arrestment of his disease in a mental hospital. The 
danger of his story, so far as corrective work is concerned, 
is that, while the author makes his recovery seem simple 
and effective, actually, as he points out but does not em- 
phasize, recovery by this method is still reserved for the 
selected few whose backgrounds predispose them to this. 
type of treatment. Also, it must be borne in mind while 
reading the book that here is a man whose conversion led 
him to throw himself into a vocation which took the place 
of the alcohol; that of helping other alcoholics to recover. 

Press Agent Anderson did publicity for the Medical 
Society of the State of New York soon after he stopped 
drinking and become its executive secretary in 1945. He has. 
pitched in as a director of the National Committee on Alco- 
holism to help doctors reach and treat more and more of 
his fellow sufferers. Thus Anderson, who recovered before 
Alcoholics Anonymous came into existence, started out on 
his own to replace the alcohol in his life with love toward 
and service to other alcoholics. This is the very essence of 
the A. A. program. 

From a corrective standpoint it would be well to note: 
that, while the author writes off as poor recovery risks. 
those whom he terms “the subnormal fringe (who) will 
continue to be chiefly a problem of the courts and the 
police,” he does not state the proved fact that in most cases. 
those who clutter up the drunk courts can only be sepa- 
rated from their sanitarium and mental hospital brothers. 
by the application of the principle of economics. Other than 
circumstance, there is no basic difference between these: 
classes as has been proved time and again by Alcoholics 
Anonymous which claims a 50 percent rate of recovery of 
those “who really try” and provides help in varying de- 
grees for an additional 25 percent. Many of those included’ 
in this 75 percent come directly from the courts and its. 
probation offices. Of the 25 percent who are not helped by 
this fellowship must be included the psychopathic person- 
alities, the mentally incompetent, and those suffering from: 
deep-seated mental aberrations. 

On the whole, this book can be extremely valuable in the 
correctional field, and its reading should be encouraged. 

MEMBER OF ALCOHOLICS ANONYMOUS 

Washington, D. C. 
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Practical Approach to Alcoholism 


You Can Stop Drinking. By Harold M. Sherman. 
New York: Creative Age Press, 1950. Pp. 245. 
$2.49. 


Correctional workers have often wished for a nontech- 
nical and readable book on the practical approach to alco- 
holism, one that they could hand over to their clients or 
read for their own better understanding of the problem. 
They have wanted such a book because they have known for 
some time that many alcoholics need neither psychoanaly- 
sis nor involved psychiatric treatment, but respond miracu- 
lously to the ministrations of such nonmedical laymen as 
the members of Alcoholics Anonymous. 

The present volume well serves this purpose despite a 
number of minor flaws, bearing on the theory of person- 
ality and behavior. It presents some real insights into the 
nature of alcoholism and develops step by step workable 
‘methods for coping with it. Chapters 2, 3, 4, and 5 deal with 
the importance of self-analysis, the role of childhood ex- 
periences in one’s life, and the manner in which one may 
use an intelligent friend, preferably a former alcoholic, to 
obtain an objective understanding of the factors contribut- 
ing to and bringing about the alcoholic problem. 

Chapters 6, 7, 8, and 9 concern themselves with over- 
coming feelings of inferiority, solving sex problems, getting 
along with others, and eliminating fears. Many tried prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene are utilized in an eclectic fashion, 
although autosuggestion is considerably overemphasized. 
One recognizes time and time again the thought system of 
the Alcoholics Anonymous organization with emphasis on 
practical action as opposed to theorizing. Thus, the alcoholic 
is advised repeatedly to follow up whatever understanding 
he obtained as to the causes of his drinking with definite 
steps tending to change his habit patterns. He has to apol- 
ogize to those he had hurt; he has to substitute acts of 
humility for egocentric self-concern and self-pampering; he 
has to learn to sacrifice himself in the service of other alco- 
holics; he has to replace his former religious indifference 
with a definite philosophical orientation. Above all, he is 
warned to become socially integrated; that is, to become a 
faithful member of the society of ex-drinkers in order to 
be continually reassured and protected by the presence of 
the others. Of special interest are the brief case histories 
of alcoholic women and the suggestions to the families of 
drinkers. 

This is a useful book to have on hand for the alcoholic 
probationer or prisoner who manifests a real desire to stop 
drinking. One regrets that a similar book is not available 
for those who have only a few grades of schooling and can- 
not digest the language even of such a popularly written 
volume as the present one. 


Plymouth, Mich. MAURICE FLOCH 


A New Attack on Alcoholism 


Alcohol and Social Responsibility: A New Edu- 
cational Approach. By Raymond G. McCarthy and 
Edgar M. Douglass. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company and Yale Plan Clinic, 1950. Pp. 304. $3.50. 


This book by the executive director of the Yale Plan 
Clinic and an assistant superintendent of schools in a 
Maryland County is a timely publication. It is timely be- 
cause it appears when a new interest in alcoholism and 
alcoholics is developing in this country. It is important 
because it presents an objective statement of the results 
of research on various aspects of the problem rather than 
accepting the arguments either for or against particular 
beliefs and programs used by the propagandists. 

It consists of two parts: Part I, The Basic Principles and 
Facts, and Part II, An Approach Through Education. 
In Part I the authors state briefly the historical back- 
ground of drinking and summarize the various methods 
used to control intemperance. They present the latest avail- 
able data on various aspects of the problems of causation 
and control. And they review briefly the findings of physi- 


ologists, psychologists, economists and sociologists as to 
the motivation of drinking habits, and why some drinkers 
become alcoholics and others do not. This part provides 
the foundations of the discussion in Part II relating to 
what can be done in the schools. It is a valuable summary 
of what is actually known about the various problems of 
treatment and prevention. 

I find myself in agreement with the authors that the 
drinker, especially the addict, drinks because he feels in- 
secure in his social relationships. These feelings often can 
be traced back to experiences in childhood and youth. They 
grow out of frustrations of desire for certain goals by con- 
flict between the standards of one group in society and 
those of another. 

The discussion in Part II deals mostly with how to pre- 
sent the problem in the various grades in the schools in 
order that the pupils will be influenced in their motivation 
and attitudes. The prevailing attitudes of the community 
toward drinking must be taken into consideration by the 
teacher. Full consideration is given to the recent dis- 
coveries by educators, not only of the learning process at 
different ages but of the methods of teaching in which the 
pupils engage actively in the process. Some attention is 
given to the education of adults through the P.-T. A. and 
other organizations in the schools. But little attention is 
given to measures for the education of adults and of youths 
not in the school system. The chief emphasis is avowedly 
on the educational process in the school system. 

There is a good deal of repetition of basic data through- 
out the book. One wishes that it might have covered more 
adequately the problem of adult education through the 
churches, the newspapers, movies, lectures, service clubs, 
etc. There are some suggestions in Part II on these agen- 
cies but no such careful consideration of how to change 
the motivation of adults as is given to that of the children. 
The two appendices discuss private organizations active 
in alcohol education and a brief description of the few 
state programs of education on the problem. The bibli- 
ography is excellent. 


Madison, Wis. JOHN L. GILLIN 


A Case Book of Child Psychiatry 


Emotional Disorders of Children. By Gerald H. 
J. Pearson, M.D. New York: W. W. Norton & Co., 
1949. Pp. 368. $5.00. 


This text is designated a case book of child psychiatry 
and as such contains a wealth of information on childhood 
problems written with diligence and painstaking authen- 
ticity. Dr. Pearson covers the realm of child psychiatry and 
in 16 chapters discusses the categories of anxiety states, 
anxiety and conversion hysteria, interrelationship of organic 
and psychic illnesses, obsessional neurosis, intellectual re- 
tardation, sexual perversions, psychoses and character neu- 
roses. These diagnostic categories are systematically pre- 
sented with illuminating interpretations of the underlying 
psychopathology so that the perplexing childhood emotional 
problems are broken down into their basic dynamic con- 
cepts. The material presented is psychoanalytically oriented. 
Dr. Pearson stresses this approach and in his preface states 
“T have found that only through psychoanalysis can there 
be an adequate understanding of the dynamics of the psyche 
in health or illness, and that without such an understand- 
ing there can be no helpful management of the child who 
is emotionally ill.” Some readers may take exception to 
this statement although generally they could not dispute 
Dr. Pearson’s skill in his treatment of the analytic ap- 
proach and proving the value of this therapeutic weapon 
in attacking complicated pathological psychic processes 
which otherwise would appear insoluble. 

One of the most appealing features of this text is the 
abundance of detailed case histories, actually 62 in number, 
covering the gamut of childhood emotional disorders and 
illustrating the various diagnostic categories. These are 
presented in a lively, interesting, understandable manner 
and only exceptionally does the dynamic material become 
so complicated that it may prove perplexing to the average 
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reader. Aside from the informative analytic interpretations 
of case situations some readers may appreciate the author’s 
directness in handling certain problems; for example, his 
specificity in enumerating practical methods in dealing 
with phobic reactions. 

Dr. Pearson is at his best in his interpretation of chronic 
aggressive behavior in children and for this reason the 
chapters on character neuroses may have special appeal to 
workers in penology and allied fields. His description of the 
antisocial character and discussion of rebellious behavior 
as an expression of aggression makes possible a greater 
insight into the evolution of delinquent behavior. A classi- 
fication of delinquency based on environmental situations 
and personality structure is informative and is particu- 
larly recommended as profitable reading to those in the 
field of correction. An interesting concept is the author’s 
formula for converting delinquent behavior into neurotic 
counterparts and thereby rendering the child more amenable 
to therapy. 

The concluding chapters on treatment review various 
therapeutic techniques applicable to children with the au- 
thor’s recommendation that psychotherapists be acquainted 
with the works of Aichhorn and Anna Freud’s work in child 
analysis. Dr. Pearson particularly stresses that therapy 
with children should not be attempted by the novice and 
should be entrusted to the trained child analyst. 

In conclusion the reviewer regards this text as a tribute 
to Dr. Pearson and his sympathetic, understanding insight 
into childhood emotional disorders which he has attained 
through his years of experience working with children as 
well as his untiring efforts to stimulate interest in this 
important period of personality development. 


Norristown, Pa. SAUL STEINBERG, M.D. 


The Child’s Problem in the Adult World 


The Envelope: A Study of the Impact of the World 
Upon the Child. By James S. Plant, M.D. London: 
Oxford University Press. Pp. 299. $3.00. 


This book is a brilliant discussion of the complex inter- 
play between the needs of the children on the one hand and 
the pressures of persons, situations, and events on the other 
hand. In Dr. Plant’s death, American children lost one of 
their best “‘understanders.” In his clinic, in his teaching, in 
his thinking, in his writing he left to those of us who re- 
main more food for reflection than we can digest in our 
lifetime. His own books emphasize this, particularly this 
one in which there is no dogma. Instead, he thinks out 
loud with us in considering the impact of everchanging 
environments upon the minds and emotions of children; 
children who translate their experiences and feelings into 
adult cultures which will in turn affect the destinies of 
children to come. He uses the physical metaphor of a semi- 
permeable membrane, or as he calls it, a “psychosomatic 
envelope.” This reviewer believes that attempts to under- 
stand the significance of the title should be given up. Forget 
about the “envelope” and you, as a reader, will be better off. 
Follow the real wisdom of this profound, yet duly humble 
thinker. Think with him as he patiently tries to unravel 
the varied ways in which children of similar and different 
personality make-ups react to the world’s answers to their 
21 problems. Do this and you will be a better thinker if 
you are really interested in how and why children think and 
act as they do. ; 

The Envelope will not be of particular value to workers 
in the correctional field, except for the few who conduct 
extensive and intensive case study and therapy. For the 
child psychiatrist and for the psychiatric social workers 
treating maladjusted children it is a “must” volume. To get 
full value from the book, one must read and study at least 
two books, the author’s Personality and the Cultural Pat- 
tern and his Recent Social Trends in the United States 
which was published in 1933 by the President’s Research 
Committee. The book is not an entity, but must be studied 
with these. The more you wish to understand and help 
children, the more you must study these books and then 
think matters out for yourselves. 


Dr. Plant has further complicated matters for us in a 
way difficult to follow when he touches the field of seman- 
tics—notably in his distinction between the physical expres- 
sion of the sexual act and the language value of the sexual 
expression. This is hard to understand—the difference be- 
tween an act and its symbolic meaning for the individual. 
But ever since Alfred Korbzyski published Science and 
Sanity, the world of thinkers about people has not been the 
same. We cannot go back to simpler days when a word was 
a word and an atom was invisible. No, we have to think of 
the meaning of symbols and even of the meaning of mean- 
ing. Dr. Plant believed that if we could escape the overuse 
of symbols and instead help children and ourselves to feel 
and experience before we verbalize, the people and the 
world would improve. From this standpoint alone, the book 
is worth the study of every serious parent, teacher, and 
child therapist. 

The style of the book is elegant, the division into chapters 
logical. Nearly every chapter begins with, “We see children 
who. .. .” Then in his delightfully lucid style Dr. Plant 
goes into an explanation of adequacy, security, reaction to 
failure, temperament, or whichever problem is under dis- 
cussion. He tackles with patient thoughtfulness the ques- 
tions of why children think and act, and why they do so 
differently. His modesty is the very mark of his truly great 
understanding. Few authors can so gracefully say they do 
not know so many things. The examples and explanations 
are simple, but they are the great simplifications which 
only masters of a subject can produce from a comprehensive 
store of knowledge. One sighs at the impossibility of under- 
standing a mind’s reaction. Yet here is a man who, a scien- 
tific free-thinker himself, presents his beliefs not as proved 
but as thoughts for others to ponder and develop. The En- 
velope is a fitting self-built monument to James Plant, one 
of our foremost thinkers about children in trouble and one 
of our best guides to happier childhood and consequently 
to a better America. 


La Tuna, Tex. MANLY B. Root, M.D. 


Practical Suggestions for Parents and Teachers 


How To Help Your Child In School. By Mary 
and Lawrence K. Frank. New York: The Viking 
Press, 1950. Pp. 368. $2.95. 


This is an excellent book, one which offers any reader, 
no matter what his occuption, some of the psychological 
truths underlying human behavior. The man is the exten- 
sion of the child; the child is father to the man. These oft- 
quoted sayings demonstrate the fact that it is the emotional 
and physical experiences of childhood which lay the pat- 
terns of the adult personality. True, this book’s message, 
as its title implies, is directed to parents and teachers. But 
it obviously means that the adult of today would have 
fewer problems if the parents and teachers of yesterday had 
possessed adequate understanding of the needs of children. 
The reader will find furthermore that a study of what goes 
into the training of normal people accentuates what is 
lacking in the abnormal. 

The chief theme of the book is twofold: one, the parent 
can best prepare the child for school experiences by helping 
him handle successfully his home relationships and the 
frustrations and challenges which arise daily to baffle the 
growing child; second, the teacher, no matter how com- 


‘fortable she makes her pupils feel, must understand each 


child’s individual emotional, mental, and physical make-up, 
as well as the influences of his home life, if she is to meet 
his needs adequately. The authors take the teacher into the 
home, as it were, and the parents into the school. Thus the 
parent sees how and what a child is taught in all grades, 
and learns how he can bridge the gap between home and 
school. And the teacher is told that the good educator is as 
much concerned with human values and happiness as she 
is with grades. 

The authors wisely avoid the error of making generali- 
ties about an ageless child. Instead, they concentrate on 
four separate age groups, discussing the specific character- 
istics, problems, and interests of each group: the nursery 
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years, the kindergarten child, first, second, and third grade 
children, and those from fourth through sixth grades. Sat- 
isfying answers are given such universally puzzling ques- 
tions as: Should all children attend nursery school? What 
is the value of nursery school, of kindergarten, of such 
school subjects as music, art, literature, dramatics, and 
science? When and how should punishment be administered, 
and in what way do children of various age levels react to 
it? How should we deal with lying, stealing, and sex inter- 
est? How should we impart “the facts of life’? The pros 
and cons of homework, intelligence tests, achievement rat- 
ings, and report cards are dealt with. 

Perhaps the sections which would be most interesting to 
probation officers are those discussing the effects on the 
child of illness, hospitalization, the birth of a new baby, 
sibling rivalry, the financial and domestic strife of the 
parents, divorce, separation, and death. These factors, if 
not met with understanding, can have a traumatic effect 
upon the child, conditioning his attitudes for all time. Chil- 
dren often have no words to express their feelings and no 
way of telling what has troubled them. But they carry 
over into school or later act out on society some of their 
reactions to things which occurred much earlier in their 
lives. To quote the authors: “We interpret law and order 
as something that is not harsh, but protects them and 
strengthens their confidence in themselves. It is the unpro- 
tected, unhappy child who feels that adults (authority) are 
unkind, and that he has to fight this authority.” 

The authors are the parents of six children. Mary Frank 
has a degree in Early Childhood Education, and Law- 
rence K. Frank was formerly director of the Caroline 
Zachry Institute of Human Development. He has been con- 
cerned for 2 decades with studies of child growth and 
family living, and in 1947 received the Lasker Award in 
Mental Health. 


Detroit, Mich. VIRGINIA TRAPHAGEN 


Behind the Scenes at Alcatraz 


Alcatraz Island Prison. By James A. Johnston. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1949. Pp. 268. 
$3.50. 


Out of the desert of recent books on penitentiaries Alca- 
traz Island Prison stands out as an oasis. It is refreshing 
to read a behind-the-scene picture of the world’s most pub- 
licized prison written by one of the outstanding penologists 
in America. 

In this book you meet many celebrated criminals, the so- 
called public enemies of the United States. These criminals 
ran the gamut of crime from juvenile delinquency to ma- 
chine gun banditry, from reformatories to prisons, until 
they landed in Alcatraz. Many of these cases the author 
mentions are chronicles of those who started as misguided 
or, perhaps I should say, unguarded youngsters. Warden 
Johnston had the privilege of studying personalities cramped 
by barriers that sometimes were not of their own making. 

Alcatraz Island Prison is well written and in plain lan- 
guage. From the first chapter depicting the history of “The 
Rock,” as Alcatraz is often called, the book moves fast. 

Warden Johnston has taken absolute cases of men out 
of step with society and made them read like fiction. The 
book is a peephole into the lives of complex and baffling 
personalities. 

The accuracy and truthfulness of these stories are hid- 
den in the files at Alcatraz and in the dossiers of the F. B.I., 
other prisons, or in records of law-enforcing agencies all 
over the world. 

The chapter entitled “The Battle of Alcatraz,” depicting 
the struggle between the prison guards and the desperate and 
lawless prisoners in a battle that knows no quarter, is 
vivid and thrilling. 

The story of Al Capone, a cheap cold-blooded mobster, 
who ruled his gang of killers with an iron hand, is more 
complete than several books written about the “Scarface.” 

In addition there are stories about typical professional 
criminals; “Machine Gun” Kelly and other kidnappers; 
organized bank robbers; mail train bandits and escape 
artists. They all are hard bitten stories of big time crimi- 


nals in action; of a struggle of violence in a world of 
organized crime. They show where life is cheap and how 
outlaws fight for the profits of evil they created. 

Alcatraz Island Prison is a book you won’t soon forget. 
It is a book which will appeal to almost any type of reader. 
It a _ “low-down” on the most talked about prison in the 
world. 

It is clear that the book is more than simply another 
book on prisons, but, in fact, a book written by a penologist 
who knows what he is writing about and who has drawn 
from a world of personal experiences. 


Larkspur, Calif. CHARLES H. UPTON 


Techniques of Counseling 


Counseling Adolescents. By Shirley A. Hamrin 
and Blanche B. Paulson. Chicago: Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 1950. Pp. 371. $3.50. 


This volume is the first in a series to be known as the Pro- 
fessional Guidance Series and to be used in the professional 
education of counselors. The series will be developed by a 
committee of official representatives of such national or- 
ganizations as the American Psychological Association’s 
Division of Counseling and Guidance, the National Asso- 
ciation of Guidance Supervisors, the National Vocational 
Guidance Association, and the Office of Education of the 
Federal Security Agency. 

Counseling Adolescents is very general in its treatment. 
The reviewer assumes that it is to be used in an introduc- 
tory course and that future volumes in the series will deal 
more intensively with various aspects of counseling. As a 
textbook, it will find ready use in colleges, especially teach- 
ers’ colleges, since it focuses entirely on counseling as 
carried on in secondary schools. 

The first four chapters are introductory in nature, cover- 
ing “Human Nature and Counseling,” “Youths Move to- 
ward Maturity,” “Contributing Philosophies of Counseling,” 
and “Eclectic Counseling.” 

The next two chapters deal in an elementary way with 
the counseling interview, preparation for it, conducting the 
interview, factors that make interviews successful, and the 
use of records. Then follow three chapters that deal with 
specialized counseling areas: educational, vocational, and 
emotional. The authors point out, quite adequately, that 
the areas cannot be dealt with in a mutually exclusive 
manner, since personality is a unity and problems are com- 
plex and overlap from one area to another. 

The final chapter is about the counselor himself. Here 
the authors attempt to describe, probably in a too super- 
ficial manner, the interest, attitude, knowledge, and prepara- 
tion required of a successful counselor of adolescents in a 
school setting. 

It is difficult to evaluate this volume since its purpose and 
scope were not too clearly outlined. Some of the judgments 
might be unfair if the plan is for future volumes to deal 
more specifically and thoroughly with certain phases of the 
counseling process. It was assumed, for example, that the 
concepts “normal” and “abnormal” were understood in their 
relative sense. The interpersonal relationship, so important 
in counseling, was passed over lightly with little attention 
being given to the basic needs that both the counselor and 
counselee might be attempting to meet in the interview. 
Nor were the resulting emotional problems mentioned or 
dealt with. 

In another chapter, the problem of the adolescent as he 
attempts to satisfy his needs for both “security” and “inde- 
pendence” at the same time was not discussed, which causes 
much of the ambivalent behavior of the adolescent. Again, 
the manner in which the personality pattern is determined 
by conditioning, especially in the early years, was quite over- 
looked. It seemed as though all that was needed for the ado- 
lescent to change his conduct was “willingness to change” 
and “readiness to change.” It also seemed to the reviewer 
that the problem of vocational choice was oversimplified, 
leaving out of account a consideration of emotional factors, 
which are very powerful in determining the individual’s oc- 
cupation. It was also felt that an organization of the 
material on the basis of what the counselee needs to solve 
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his problems and what the counselor and the counselee re- 
spectively should provide, might have been helpful. 

The volume richly provided excellent case material and 
helpful bibliographies at the end of each chapter. It is 
simply written and, as textbooks go, extremely enjoyable 
reading. To one interested in the field of counseling, it gives 
an excellent picture of the counseling and guidance pro- 
gram, at its best, in the modern progressive high school. 

Quoting from the foreword, “In short, Counseling Ado- 
lescents is a book worthy of careful reading by all coun- 
selors whatever their background and wherever employed. It 
is also a book which will aid teachers, school administrators, 
social workers, psychologists, and others who work with 
young people to gain a wider and deeper understanding 
of counseling.” 


Harrisburg, Pa. HARVIE J. BOORMAN 


Better Leadership Today—A Better World Tomorrow 


Leadership of Youth. By Ben Solomon. Putnam 
Valley, N. Y.: Youth Services, Inc. Pp. 164. $3.00. 


Opinions vary as to what types of ideals and activities 
enrich personal life and promote co-operation. The purposes 
and philosophies underlying group work range from those 
of autocratic dictatorship to ideals of complete freedom 
from external control. For example, among the sponsors of 
organizations and programs for youth are those who be- 
lieve that only by means of submission of the individual to 
the group can personal development and social co-opera- 
tion be achieved. The ideas and programs which have the 
express purpose of making good citizens of youth are too 
often worked out by adults instead of rising out of youth 
interests. At the other extreme stand organizations which 
proceed on the assumption that the individual will make 
the greatest contribution to society if he develops his own 
peculiar capacities through individual initiative in creative 
activity. 

We are indebted to Ben Solomon for his contribution to 
the proper and indispensible understanding of leadership 
in his book, Leadership of Youth, published by Youth Serv- 
ice, Inc. Ben Solomon, who is editor of Youth Leader Di- 
gest and special lecturer and teacher at New York Uni- 
versity and Springfield College, warns leaders that they 
must expect opposition, abuse, enemies, for their self-sacri- 
ficing motives will be impugned and they will have many un- 
happy hours, non-co-operation, and disappointment. This 
opposition will come from those who like to lead but cannot 
do so, and from those who are congenitally so constituted 
as not to be able or willing to follow anyone. However, he 
says leadership is a magic wand that can change tears into 
smiles, despair into bright hope. The reward will be food 
for one’s soul. One will be forever young. I like his phrase, 
“A good youth leader helps to do the work of God on earth.” 

Solomon tells us that the wrong man trained is still the 
wrong man. This is especially true about leaders of chil- 
dren. It is quite conceivable that a student may have all 
the necessary academic qualifications, might even have a 
background of much experience in the work and yet because 
of the wrong inner qualities of personality, character, emo- 
tional stability, and because of the wrong philosophy of 
life be a very questionable leader, or counselor of children. 
Training and knowledge alone in youth work are not enough; 
qualities of character are of the utmost importance. There- 
fore, students should not be accepted for youth leadership 
training who cannot pass the entrance qualifications as to 
character, personality and temperament, philosophy of life, 
and emotional maturity. As these are exceedingly difficult 
to measure in advance with any degree of accuracy, after 
the course progresses and actual field subjects are worked 
on, students who do not measure up to these counts should 
be dropped. The sooner this is done the fairer it is to the 
student and to all concerned. What is true here is likewise 
true in the instance of those who go into the fields of 
teaching, religious leadership, and all other professions 
where the person concerned meets directly with youth. Our 
whole outlook upon life and our reactions to world situa- 
tions would take on a more positive and constructive atti- 


tude which is so absolutely necessary in these hectic days 
of turmoil. 

The reason for all this, if a reason is at all necessary, is 
that the hope of the world rests with our youth and how 
they are trained and led today. The author calls our atten- 
tion to facts many of us know and yet thus far have not 
heeded too seriously; namely, that in but a few short years, 
a very few in fact, our youth will conduct our schools, and 
courts, our business, and our government. These young 
people will be our statesmen, our educators, our church 
leaders, and our scientists. If we care at all about what is 
to come, about what happens tomorrow, we had better 
look to their leadership today. To a large degree they will 
be whatever we help make them now. Better leadership of 
— now may show gratifying results in a better world 

omorrow. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Books Received 


The British Penal System. By R. S. E. Hinde. London: 
Gerald Duckworth and Company, Ltd., 1951. Pp. 230. 10s 6d. 


Community Planning for Human Services. By Bradley 
Buell and Associates. New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1952. Pp. 440. $5.50. 


Dynamic Mental Hygiene. By Ernest R. and Catherine 
Groves. New York: Stackpole and Heck, Inc., 1946. Pp. 442. 

Gates of Dannemora. By John L. Bonn. Garden City, 
N. Y.: Doubleday and Company, 1951. Pp. 276. $3.00. 

New Horizons in Criminology (Rev. Ed.). By Harry 


Elmer Barnes and Negley K. Teeters. New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1951. Pp. 853. $7.65. 


The Psychoanalytic Study of the Child. Edited by Ruth S. 
Eissler, M.D. New York: International Universities Press. 
Pp. 408. $7.50. 

Psychology in the Service of the School. By M. F. Cleugh.. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 178. $3.75. 

Sex and the Law. By Morris Ploscowe. New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1951. Pp. 310. $3.95. 

Working With Teen-Age Gangs. By Paul L. Crawford et. 


al. New York: Welfare Council of New York City, 1950. 
Pp. 150. 


PHILIP L. SEMAN 


Reports Received 


Adult Correctional Program of California. Department 
of Corrections, Sacramento, Calif. 1951. Pp. 15. In 1944 the 
Prison Reorganization Act created a Department of Cor- 
rections for the State of California. This pamphlet reviews. 
the legislation establishing the Adult Authority, and pre- 
sents the policies and the treatment program in the adult. 
correctional institutions. 

Alcoholism and Social Stability. Robert Strauss and Sel- 
don D. Bacon. Yale Center of Alcohol Studies, Box 2162 
Yale Station, New Haven, Conn. 1951. Pp. 30. The subtitle. 
of this publication is “A Study of Occupational Integration 
of 2,023 Male Clinic Patients.” Popular impressions of the: 
alcoholic are based on contacts with marginal groups found 
in jails, courts, and mental institutions. This study reveals. 
a segment of alcoholics who display a relatively high de-. 
gree of social and occupational integration. 

Child Welfare Report. (Annual Report). National Child’ 
Welfare Division, The American Legion, P. O. Box 1055, 
Indianapolis 6, Ind. 1951. Pp. 19. The Child Welfare pro-. 
gram of the American Legion is now in its 27th year. This. 
report was made to the 33rd National Convention of the: 
American Legion in Miami. Florida, in October 1951. It. 
summarizes the activities of the child welfare commission: 
and the committee on education of orphans of veterans. 


Correctional Institutions of the United States, Canada,. 
England, and Scotland. The American Prison Association, 
135 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 1951. Pp. 68. As 
the title indicates, this is a complete directory of penal and’ 
correctional institutions published annually by the Ameri- 
can Prison Association. It lists the institutions in each of’ 
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the states and the foreign countries as well as the names of 
the directors, superintendents, and wardens, the normal 
capacity of each institution and the date it was opened. 

Juvenile Court of the State of Rhode Island. (Annual Re- 
port). Providence, R. I. 1950. Pp. 12. This sixth annual re- 
view of the work of the State’s juvenile court system 
reports a decrease in the number of delinquent boys and 
girls handled by the court and suggests that the gradual 
decline in delinquency may be attributed to more effective 
community prevention programs. 

Los Angeles County Youth Committee. (Annual Report). 
Los Angeles County Youth Committee, 2055 Broadway, Los 
Angeles 12, Calif. 1951. Pp. 27. This report contains a com- 
plete list of the membership of the committee and a func- 
tional chart of its organization. In addition, there are 
several interesting sections dealing with studies made by 
the Committee relating to “Youth and Narcotics” and “Ju- 
venile Gangs Study” and reports also on other activities of 
the Committee, such as the development of a uniform ter- 
minology of juvenile arrests and the use of a teen-age 
advisory subcommittee. 

National Conference on Citizenship. The National Edu- 
cation Association of the United States, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 1951. Pp. 136. The sixth 
annual conference on citizenship held under the joint aus- 
pices of the National Education Association and the De- 
partment of Justice is reported in this publication. It 
includes all the general sessions addresses and the discus- 
sions of the Youth Panel. 


Polk County Juvenile Court. (Annual Report). The Ju- 
venile Court, Polk County, Bartow, Fla. 1951. Pp. 23. This 
annual report contains a summary of the new state-wide 
juvenile court law recently enacted in Florida and a dis- 
cussion of its operation. 


Prisoner Transportation Manual. Department of Cor- 
rections, Sacramento, Calif. 1951. Pp. 47. With the help of 
a number of sheriffs and chiefs of police, the Department 
of Corrections has prepared this manual as a guide for its 
own personnel who are required to transport persons under 
restraint. The pamphlet discusses the kinds and proper use 
of physical restraint equipment, the problems incident to 
the type of transporting vehicles, and the variety of special 
problems encountered by the officers in charge. 


Social Aspects of Prison Journalism. Walter A. Lunden. 
Department of Economics and Sociology, Iowa State Col- 
lege, Ames, Iowa. 1951. Pp. 25. The prison magazines pub- 
lished by inmates in the various penal institutions through- 
out the country are viewed as an important means of com- 
munication between the prison and the general public. With 
the assistance of the School of Journalism an analysis of 
practically all of the prison papers was made and the re- 
sults — conclusions are interestingly presented in this 
report. 


Uniform Crime Reports. (Semiannual Bulletin). Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1951. Pp. 66. This is the semiannual bulletin for 
the first 6 months of this calendar year. It reports an in- 
crease in crime of 5.1 percent in the cities and 4.0 percent 
in the rural areas, with auto theft showing the largest 
percentage increase. 


News From the Field — 


Joseph W. Sanford 
Dies Suddenly 


Joseph W. Sanford, 63, whose 40-year career as a penolo- 
gist was devoted to placing convicted offenders on the 
“come-back” trail, died of a cerebral hemorrhage in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on February 6. He was stricken at the Penta- 
gon, where he had been the consulting penologist for the 
Department of the Air Force since 1950, and died 2 days 
later. 

For 15 years a warden with the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, Mr. Sanford entered the correctional field in 1911 
when he became a probation officer with the juvenile court 
for the District of Columbia. In 1915 he was appointed 
chief probation officer and later director of probation, serv- 
ing in that capacity until 1927 when he accepted a position 
as chief investigator for the United States Bureau of 
Efficiency. 

In 1933 Warden Sanford took charge of the federal re- 
formatory at Chillicothe, Ohio, and 5 years later was 
named warden of the United States Penitentiary at At- 
lanta, Georgia. In 1949 he resigned as warden to become 
-commissioner of corrections for the State of Michigan, but 
returned to the federal service in 1950 as penologist for 
the Air Force. : 

Warden Sanford was regarded as one of the leading 
prison administrators in the country, introducing many in- 
novations in prison management. He served as president 
-of the American Prison Association in 1944, and in 1950 
was a United States representative to the International 
Penal and Penitentiary Commission at The Hague. He 
-also was a member of the board of consultants to the 
Undersecretary of War in matters relating to the treat- 
ment and care of the military prisoner, and for a number 
-of years served as a member of the advisory committee of 
FEDERAL PROBATION. 

Warden Sanford is survived by his widow and two 
a who reside at 4220 Reno Road, N. W., Washing- 
-ton, D. C. 


Directory of Juvenile 
Court Judges Published 


For the first time in the history of the juvenile court 
movement a directory of juvenile court judges has been 
printed. The 200-page volume, published by the National 
Council of Juvenile Court Judges and the National Juve- 
nile Court Foundation, Inc., gives the name and address 
of each judge, the name of the court over which he pre- 
sides in hearing cases of juvenile offenders, the. method 
of selection of the judge, the term of office and salary, and 
the jurisdiction of each court in juvenile cases. Also given 
is the name and population of the district served. A grant 
from the Sarah Mellon Saife Foundation made possible 
the publication of the directory. 

Judge Gustav L. Schramm of the Juvenile Court of Al- 
legheny County, Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania, is chairman 
of the National Juvenile Court Foundation. 


Bill Jones Learns His 
Lesson the Hard Way 


Bill Jones, a high school student, thought he knew all 
the answers. He was wrong but he had to live through a 
nightmare before he learned that the use of marihuana 
and narcotics does not pay. 

Bill started using reefers and thought at first he could 
quit any time he wanted to. Things were not going well 
at the job where he worked after school. He was fired 
and then started to sell marihuana, receiving reefers for 
his own use. He went to sniffing heroin and later “gradu- 
ated” to “shooting the mainline.” 

The story about Bill is portrayed in a 16-page comic 
book, Trapped, prepared for the Communication Materials 
Center of the Columbia University Press in co-operation 
with the Committee on Narcotics of the Welfare Council 
of New York City. 

Copies of Trapped are sold at $6.25 per hundred copies. 
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NPPA To Convene at 
Chicago May 22-24 


For the first time, Chicago will be the meeting place of 
the annual conference of the National Probation and Pa- 
role Association. The meetings of the Association again 
will precede those of the National Conference of Social 
Work and will be held from May 22 to 24. 

Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey, author of Sexual Behavior in the 
Human Male, will deliver a paper on the origins of sex 
offenses. 

The parole division of Illinois will give a dramatic pres- 
entation of the orientation program for men ready to be 
released on parole. Current concern over the increase in 
adolescent narcotic addiction will be reflected at an open 
discussion meeting also. 

Other topics include a plan for statistical reporting and 
the new uniform reciprocal legislation in support proceed- 
ings. 

Headquarters of the Association will be at the Congress 
Hotel. Hotel reservations may be made through the Chicago 
— Bureau, 134 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 2, 

inois. 


Delinquency Cases Show 
4 Percent Rise in 1949 


In 1949 the number of juvenile court delinquency cases 
reported to the Children’s Bureau showed an increase over 
1948 of 4 percent, reversing a downward trend noted each 
year since the end of World War II in 1945, according to 
a report, Juvenile Court Statistics, 1946-1949, published by 
the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security Agency. On 
the other hand, the number of dependency and neglect 
cases handled by the same courts during 1949 was less 
than in 1948. 

From a peak at the end of World War II in 1945, juve- 
nile court delinquency cases dropped each year from 1946 
through 1948. The decrease in 1948 was much less marked 
than in the preceding 2 years. The downward trend, the 
reports point out, seems to be related to the improvement 
of conditions associated with war. 

The over-all trend in juvenile court delinquency cases 
was also observed in data based on police arrests of chil- 
dren under 18 whose fingerprint records were transmitted 
to the Federal Bureau of Investigation, the report con- 
tinued. Although neither the Children’s Bureau figures 
nor those of the FBI represent a completely accurate meas- 
urement of delinquency, the report concludes, their re- 
markable similarity does indicate that they are affected 
by common determining factors. 


Probation for Adults 
Introduced in Germany 


Perhaps the first court in Germany to use probation 
with adult cases is the United States Court of the Allied 
High Commission to Germany at Munich, according to a 
recent article in Die Neue Zeitung. Presiding over the 
court at Munich is Judge Leo M. Goodman of the United 
States. 

The article graphically presents probation in practice. 
Among the pictures is that of a female probation officer 
interviewing a probationer, a psychologist giving the 
Rorschach to a defendant, and a conference with the de- 
fendant by a probation team consisting of a probation 
officer, a lawyer, and a welfare worker. Also included 
in the series of 11 photographs is a picture of a proba- 
tioner working on a construction assignment with non- 
probationers. The employer is the only person who has 
knowledge about his probation status. 

In Judge Goodman’s court the probationers live in com- 
plete freedom during their period of probation but under 
continuous supervision of trained probation officials. 


Strictly Business By McFeatters 


“Takes after his father, doesn’t he?” 
Reprinted by special permission of Publishers Syndicate 


Colonel Paul S. Willard 


Heads Army Prison Program 


Colonel Paul S. Willard, chief of staff for the South- 
western Command of Japan, has been named chief of the 
Correction Branch in the Office of The Adjutant General, 
succeeding Colonel Hugh Belden who completed in March 
the maximum period for which an officer may be assigned 
to duty at headquarters of the Department of the Army. 

Colonel Belden has been assigned to headquarters in the 
European Theater, at Bremerhaven, Germany. During 
World War II he served with the 35th Infantry Division in 
Europe and before coming to the Correction Branch in 
1948 was executive officer at two of the Army’s branch 
disciplinary barracks and commandant of the branch dis- 
ciplinary barracks at Fort Hancock, New York. 

Colonel Willard was executive officer of the Correction 
Branch at the time of his departure for Japan in 1948 
and had a prominent part in the development of the Army’s 
prison program during World War II. 

At the present time the Army operates the disciplinary 
barracks at Fort Leavenworth and the branch disciplinary 
barracks at New Cumberland, Pennsylvania, and Camp 
Cooke, California. 


Employers Report 
Favorably on Parolees 


Several Texas firms which have given employment to 

parolees are pleased with the men they employed “sight 
unseen” and want to hire more of them, according to Ray 
V. Guffey, Huntsville representative of the Board of Par- 
dons and Paroles. Guffey says that he has received a num- 
ber of letters from employers reporting good progress 
being made by the men on parole and asking that they be 
notified of other good employment prospects. 
_ One of the State’s leading steel companies, now employ- 
ing 16 men who are on parole, reports the recent promotion 
of one man to the position of foreman after only a few 
months with them. 

A large roofing concern, with 6 parolees in their employ, 
says “. .. these men are much above average workers.” 
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Frederick A. Moran 
Succumbs 


Commissioner Frederick A. Moran, chairman of the New 
York State Parole Board, died at Albany on February 9, 
from a heart attack. 

Commissioner Moran was named executive director of 
the board when it was created in 1930. He was appointed 
a member of the board in 1938 and in 1942 was named its 
chairman. 

From 1921 to 1928 Commissioner Moran served as secre- 
tary of the New York State Probation Commission and in 
1928 was named director of the State Probation Division. 
Throughout his career he was prominently active in the 
improvement of correctional and welfare programs. In 
1949 he was president of the New York State conference 
of social work. 

Commissioner Alfred R. Loos, who was appointed to the 
Board in January 1952, succeeds Commissioner Moran as 
chairman. Starting out as a parole officer, Commissioner 
Loos has been with the Division of Parole for more than 
20 years. 


St. Lawrence “‘U’” Announces 
Delinquency-Crime Institute 


The third annual St. Lawrence University Institute on 
Delinquency and Crime will be held on the university 
campus at Canton, New York, during the week of August 
17 to 23, 1952. 

Approximately 200 workers in correctional and allied 
fields have attended each of the previous Institutes. During 
1947 and 1948, St. Lawrence University, working in co- 
operation with the division of probation of the New York 
State Department of Correction, was host to conferences 
which stressed the contributions of the social sciences and 
psychology to combating delinquency and crime. Because 
of the encouraging results of these two earlier conferences, 
the present Institute was established with broadened scope 
and functions. 

The Institute is designed to give people in the correc- 
tional field a better understanding of their work as well 
as a deeper appreciation of their relationships with workers 
in related fields. 

The objectives of the Institute are to learn new skills 
and improve old skills, to keep abreast of new ideas and 
research findings, and to help make the specialized correc- 
tional worker aware of the relationship of his job to the 
rehabilitative procedures in adjacent areas, and to the 
integrated correctional field. 


Walter C. Reckless Visits 
India as Prison Consultant 


Dr. Walter C. Reckless, criminologist at Ohio State Uni- 
versity’s school of social administration, arrived in Bom- 
bay in October to study correctional programs in India 
and to inaugurate a new division of criminology and cor- 
rectional administration at the Tata Institute of Social Sci- 
ences. Dr. Reckless, whose services were secured through 
the co-operation of the Government of India and the 
United Nations, will remain in India until Steptember. 

Dr. Reckless is conducting a 6-month course for ap- 
proximately 45 officials from various penal and correc- 
tional institutions representing 14 state governments. The 
course includes introductory and advanced criminology, 
correctional administration, juvenile delinquency and its 
treatment, and treatment of the adult offender. A faculty 
of eight will deliver lectures on these subjects. 

After returning to the United States via Burma, the 
Philippines, and Japan, Dr. Reckless will submit a report 
to the Government of India on his observations of prison 
conditions in India and recommendations for their im- 
provement. 


Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman Heads 
Narcotic Hospital at Lexington 


Dr. Kenneth W. Chapman has been appointed medical 
officer in charge of the United States Public Health Service 
Hospital for narcotic addicts, at Lexington, Kentucky, 
succeeding Dr. Victor H. Vogel who has been assigned to 
the American Embassy in Paris as medical officer in charge 
of the USPHS foreign quarantine activities. Dr. Chapman 
took over his new assignment in February. 

Dr Chapman graduated from the University of Massa- 
chusetts and received his medical degree from Yale Uni- 
versity school of medicine. As a member of the Public 
Health Service he served at various stations of the Bureau 
of Prisons, at the Lexington hospital where he was clinical 
director for 2 years, and in the division of hospitals at 
Washington as chief of the neuropsychiatry branch, direc- 
tor of training and professional standards, and assistant 
chief of the division. 

Dr. Chapman is a member of the American Psychiatric 
Association and is certified by the American Board of 
Psychiatry. 

In his new position Dr. Chapman will be responsible 
for the management and operation of a 1,400-bed hospital, 
the largest in the Public Health Service. 


Probation Services Made 
Available to Alaska and Guam 


Probation services are now available to the United 
States District Courts at Anchorage, Alaska, and at 
Agana, Guam. This brings the total of district courts 
served by federal probation officers to 89, including 85 in 
the United States and the District of Columbia, and the 
4 offices at Puerto Rico, Hawaii, Alaska, and Guam. 

Roy V. Norquist is a part-time probation officer at the 
Anchorage office. Pedro C. Santos, a paid official for the 
Government of Guam, has been named probation officer 
to serve without salary. 


Funny Business By Hershberger 
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Correctional Workers in Nation’s 
Capital Study Delinquency Problems 


Of the opinion that there is need for an exchange of ex- 
periences and viewpoints by those engaged in the preven- 
tion, control, and treatment of delinquency, Harold E. 
Hegstrom, superintendent of the National Training School 
for Boys at Washington, D. C., and G. Howland Shaw, 
former assistant secretary of state and an active layman 
in the correctional field, called together in December a 
group of Government, District, and state officials in the 
Washington area to consider informally various problems 
and needs in the delinquency field. Shaw was named moder- 
ator of the group. 

The apparent increase in emotional problems among 
youth in training schools was the focus of discussion at 
the December meeting. At a second meeting, in January, 
the group considered what the training school can do to 
improve its work in changing and modifying attitudes and 
values in youth. 

Thirty persons in the Nation’s Capital attended the 
January meeting. Among the agencies represented were 
the Children’s Bureau, Federal Bureau of Prisons, Proba- 
tion Division of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts, Veterans Administration, and the Metro- 
politan Police Department, Board of Public Welfare, Board 
of Education, and Health Department of the District of 
Columbia. Also in attendance were state officials from 
Maryland and Virginia, and Dr. Pierre Lejins, professor 
of sociology at the University of Maryland. 


Prisoners Give Blood 
To Save Woman’s Life 


Two prisoners of the Washington State Penitentiary 
were instrumental in saving the life of a Walla Walla 
woman recently by volunteering blood donations, according 
to Outlook, prisoner publication at that institution. A rare 
type of blood was required for the transfusion. The two 
prisoners received no remuneration nor would they accept 
any compensation other than the knowledge that through 
their donation they had helped to save a human life. 

Walla Walla hospital authorities later reported that the 
woman was recovering from her near-fatal illness. 


Captain Rhoda J. Milliken, 
Policewoman, Retires 


After 33 years with the police department of the Na- 
tion’s Capital, Captain Rhoda J. Milliken, director of the 
Woman’s Bureau of the department since 1935, retired 
from service on March 31. She is succeeded by Lieutenant 
Mary C. Gainey who joined the Bureau in 1931 and was 
named second in command when Captain Milliken became 
director. 

Recognized as one of the outstanding policewomen in the 
country, Captain Milliken joined the Metropolitan police 
department in 1919, one year after graduating from Bar- 
nard college of Columbia University. Throughout her serv- 
ice with the Woman’s Bureau she has been prominent in 
local and national efforts to improve practices in the pre- 
vention and control of delinquency and crime and in estab- 
lishing adequate police procedures for the handling of 
complaints relating to children, girls, and women. She has 
played an important role in the enactment of legislation 
for improved welfare programs in the District of Columbia. 

In 1942 Captain Milliken was the recipient of an award 
from the United Community Services of Washington for 
outstanding service in the control and treatment of delin- 
quency and crime in the Nation’s Capital. In 1945 she re- 
ceived a distinguished service medal from Columbia Uni- 
versity for protective work in the field of public welfare. 

Captain Milliken is a member of the Advisory Commit- 
tee of FEDERAL PROBATION and on various occasions has 
written articles for the journal. She also is vice president 
of the National Conference of Juvenile Agencies. 


Inmates Help Infantile 
Paralysis Foundation 


During the campaign for funds for the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis, Warden Paul J. Squier of Mc- 
Neil Island Penitentiary forwarded a copy of a letter 
addressed by him to the Foundation, transmitting three 
U. S. Treasury checks representing contributions made by 
176 inmates. The checks were in the amounts of $342.09, 
$8.25, and $14.50. 

Warden Squier comments in his letter that the action was. 
entirely voluntary on the part of the inmates. 


Edward J. Hendrick Leaves 
Probation for Welfare Post 


Edward J. Hendrick, chief probation officer of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of 
Pennsylvania since 1949, has been named deputy commis-- 
sioner of welfare at Philadelphia. Hendrick will be asso-- 
ciated with Commissioner of Welfare Randolph E. Wise,. 
also a former federal chief probation officer at Phila-- 
delphia. 

Receiving his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from. 
Georgetown University, Hendrick taught school for several 
years before entering the federal probation service as a. 
probation officer at Newark, New Jersey, in 1940. He- 
joined the Philadelphia office in 1943 and during the pe-. 
riod 1944 to 1946 was on active duty with the United 
States Navy, serving principally as prison administration: 
officer for the 12th Naval District at San Francisco. He: 
was named chief of the Philadelphia office when Commis- 
sioner Wise joined the staff of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 


District of Columbia Juvenile 
Court Names Social Work Director 


Henry J. Palmieri, chief probation officer of the Rich-. 
mond (Va.) juvenile and domestic relations court since 
1947, has been named director of social work for the juve- 
nile court of the District of Columbia. He entered on his 
new duties in January. 

Graduating from Ohio University in 1937, Palmieri en- 
gaged in graduate study at the New York school of social 
work and received his master’s degree in 1942. In 1943 and 
1944 he was case supervisor and senior psychiatric worker 
at the State Agricultural and Industrial School at Indus- 
try, New York. He served as assistant executive director 
of New York City’s Youth House in 1945 and 1946 and 
for 2 years prior to accepting his Richmond post was a 
consultant on the staff of the National Probation and 
Parole Association. 

Palmieri served as a part-time faculty member of the 
Richmond school of social work and was active with the 
Virginia conference of social work and the Richmond chap- 
ter of the American Association of Social Workers. 

Commenting on his new assignment, Palmieri said: “I 
feel that our court in Washington should be a model for 
the Nation and to that end I will bend every effort.” 


Cottage Father Helps Boys 
To Win TV Variety Show 


For 15 years William Hanson, a cottage father at the 
New Jersey State Home for Boys, has been instructing his 
boys in their leisure hours in the art of “hamboning.” His 
interest and devotion paid off when four of the boys in his 
cottage, known as the “Hamboners,” won an audition with 
their variety act on a national TV amateur program. After 
winning the greatest number of audience votes for 3 suc- 
cessive weeks, they became eligible for an appearance in 
the finals at Madison Square Garden. They placed fourth. 

Aged 9 to 18, three of the four boys are under the 
guardianship of the State Board of Child Welfare. 
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Carnival By Dick Turner 


T. M. REC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


“Whaddya know! I won a trip to Bermuda in that 
puzzle contest!” 
Reprinted by special permission of NEA Service, Inc. 


1950 Prison Population Shows 
Slight Increase Over 1949 


A total of 167,173 prisoners were confined at federal 
and state penal and correctional institutions for adult of- 
fenders on December 31, 1950, compared with 165,127 on 
the same date in 1949, according to National Prisoner 
Statistics, Federal Bureau of Prisons bulletin released in 
November 1951. This represents an increase of only 1.2 
percent, most of which occurred in state institutions. In 
1949 the increase was 5 percent above the 1948 prison 
population. 

Twenty-nine states and the District of Columbia showed 
increases in prison population during 1950. The greatest 
percentage increases were in the following states: Utah, 
18.7 percent; Maine, 13.2 percent; Washington, 11.5 per- 
cent; and New Mexico, 10.7 percent. Nevada showed a de- 
crease of 25.0 percent; Rhode Island, 18.9 percent; Ala- 
bama, 11.6 percent; and Vermont, 8.8 percent. 

More than 75,000 prisoners received discharges of all 
types in 1950. Less than half of them, about 32,500, were 
released unconditionally and were not under postrelease 
supervision. About 80 percent of those released condi- 
tionally were parolees. 

The national prisoner statistics program in the Bureau 
of Prisons is supervised by Henry Coe Lanpher under the 
general direction of Frank Loveland, assistant director of 
the Bureau. Dr. Lanpher is assisted on the project by 
James A. McCafferty who, prior to joining the Bureau of 
Prisons staff in March 1951, was in charge of correctional 
statistics for the Ohio department of public welfare. 

Copies of National Prisoner Statistics, which presents 
prisoner statistics formerly compiled by the Bureau of the 
Census in its annual publication, Prisoners in State and 
Federal Prisons and Reformatories, may be obtained by 
writing to the Federal Bureau of Prisons, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Two Prisoners Win 
Debate With Oxford 


NORFOLK, Mass., Dec. 21 (AP) — Two inmates of the 
Massachusetts state penal colony—one of whom has only 
a grammar school education—today boasted a victory over 
a debating team from England’s Oxford University. 

“Bill” and “Murt”’—prison officials would not reveal 
their names—were adjudged winners of a debate last night 
by three judges, former Governor William S. Flynn of 
Rhode Island, Dean Erwin N. Griswold of the Harvard 
law school, and Massachusetts Supreme Court Judge 
Harold P. Williams. 

The debate was on the question of free national health 
service. The Englishmen took the affirmative and the in- 
mates the negative. 

About 400 inmates listened attentively in the prison 
auditorium as “Bill” and “Murt,” dressed in their best 
clothes, jousted words with Richard Taverne and William 
Rees-Mogg, the English pair. 

Polite applause greeted telling points scored by either 
team. 

When the debate was over the inmates presented the 
Oxford pair with cigarette lighters, prison-made wallets, 
and wood carvings. 

“Murt,” who is “around 40,” went only as far as gram- 
mar school but he has educated himself since entering 
prison about 10 years ago. 

“Bill,” who is “in his late 30’s,” is a high school gradu- 
ate and also attended law school before running afoul of 
the law. Officials said he is a “repeater”—he’s back in 
prison after serving a previous time. 


Vice Racketeers 
Losing Ground 


Vice racketeers lost ground in many cities last year, Dr. 
Walter Clarke, executive director of the American Social 
Hygiene Association, declared in a report released early 
in March. 

A 228-city survey by the ASHA indicates that prostitu- 
tion in the United States has been whipped down to where 
only one city in four failed to take effective action against 
vice racketeers. “Most cities have made tremendous pro- 
gress since 1948, when we found unsatisfactory conditions 
in more than half the communities we studied,” Dr. Clarke 
reported. 

“Local action, stimulated by ASHA’s field representa- 
tives, has brought about or maintained satisfactory repres- 
sion of prostitution in 77 percent of the cities we studied 
in 1951,” he said. “Several cities near important military 
centers which were tolerating bad conditions in 1948, when 
the armed forces and the Public Health Service asked our 
help, are now taking effective action against vice.” 

“Usually when we succeed in bringing about enforce- 
ment of anti-prostitution laws, the enforcement of liquor, 
gambling, and other laws also improves,” he added. 

About 90 percent of the cities were surveyed because 
they are visited by servicemen from nearby military estab- 
lishments. The other 10 percent are important defense in- 
dustrial centers or persistent “sin spots.” 


Youth Climbs 
Into Prison 


When someone breaks into prison, that is news, and 
when little 9-year-old Joseph climbed into the diagnostic 
depot at Joliet, someone took notice. 

It seems his baseball had inadvertently gone over the 
high fence at the back of the depot. “Little Joe” climbed 
the fence, topped with three strands of barbed wire, to 
regain his prized possession. 

“Little Joe” was released after he explained, and after 
the officials explained, “that this was no place for little 
boys.” 
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New York Prison Association 
Submits Report to Legislature 


The utilization of manpower and facilities in prisons 
for mobilization needs, a co-ordinated correctional pro- 
gram, establishment of an advisory committee on correc- 
tional industries, aid to indigent offenders, improvement 
of probation, and study of sentencing procedures were 
recommended again by the Prison Association of New 
York in its annual report to the legislature. The recom- 
mendations are a part of the 107th annual report of the 
Association and are submitted in accordance with provi- 
sions of the legislative act incorporating the Association 
more than 100 years ago. 

Among other recommendations of the Association were 
establishment of a division of research in the Department 
of Correction, commitment of all male felony prisoners 
directly to the State department of correction rather than 
to a specific institution, and extension of the youthful 
offender law to include those 19 and 20 years of age. The 
Association also recommended that the legislature give 
close consideration to the findings of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s report on the narcotic problem as submitted to the 
legislature in January 1952 and that facilities be estab- 
lished for the study and treatment of alcoholism. Re- 
establishment of the central guard school and change of 
the title from prison guard to correction officer were also 
urged by the Association. 

Printed copies of the Association’s report will be avail- 
able when published by the State printer. 

General Secretary E. R. Cass of the American Prison 
Association is also general secretary of the Prison Asso- 
ciation of New York, located at 135 East 15th Street, 
New York 3, New York. 


Penal History Makes 
Rapid Pace in Canada 


Penal history has been made at a rapid pace in Canada 
since 1946, according to a bulletin on Canadian penal ac- 
tivities released in February by the Canadian Penal 
Association. Among the accomplishments listed are the 
following: 

The Dominion Government has established an efficient 
headquarters staff at Ottawa and also a permanent staff 
training college. Professional classification officers have 
been placed in all penitentiaries and trade courses have 
been developed in its institutions. 

British Columbia has made a thorough study of its cor- 
rectional needs, appointed a director of corrections for 
the Province, created a young offenders’ unit at Oakalla 
prison, and extended its probation services. 

Alberta has established a young offenders’ unit at 
Bowden. 

Saskatchewan has created a division of corrections in 
its department of social welfare, abandoned a provincial 
jail, built a new boys’ school, created a classification unit, 
and extended its probation services, all under professional 
direction. 

Manitoba has reorganized its women’s jail under pro- 
fessional direction and introduced a training program for 
young offenders at the provincial jail. 

Ontario has created at its Brampton reformatory a 
trade training school for young offenders, established a 
permanent staff training unit, and replaced many anti- 
quated local jails by efficient, provincial district jails. The 
attorney general recently appointed a professionally trained 
provincial director of probation to improve and extend 
probation services in family and juvenile courts and in 
courts for the adult offender. 

Quebec has created a provincial department of social 
welfare and youth. 

Newfoundland through its department of public welfare 
has made a study of its correctional needs and has been 
actively engaged in staff training. 

Stuart K. Jaffary, associate professor of social work 
at the University of Toronto, is president of the Canadian 
Penal Association. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Texas Prison Rodeo 
Nets $104,154 


Last year’s Texas prison rodeo at Huntsville netted the 
inmates’ education and recreation fund a record-breaking 
profit, it was announced by the Texas Prison Board. 

The four Sunday shows brought in a total of $171,014 
of which $66,860 was charged to expenses, leaving a here- 
tofore unprecedented total net profit for the inmates’ fund 
of $104,154. 

The prison board voted to spend $58,500 of this amount 
for inmate education and recreation. French Robertson, 
board member from Abilene, asked that the money be 
spent as follows: Ten motion picture projector units, one 
for each unit of the Texas prison system, $30,000; barber- 
shop and beauty shop training equipment, about $13,000; 
school equipment and supplies, $10,000; athletic equip- 
ment, $10,000; religious needs, $500; and $2,000 for land- 
scaping. A margin of $3,000 is allowed for cost and price 
fluctuations. 

Plans for the enlargement of the rodeo arena were also 
approved and $30,000 was set aside for the necessary con- 
struction work. 


ASHA To Release Digest on 
Sex Offender Legislation 


To meet the demand for information on laws regarding 
sex offenses, a digest of recent legislation of prostitution, 
rape, abduction, seduction, and sexual delinquency against 
children will be published soon by the American Social 
Hygiene Association, Dr. Walter Clarke, executive direc- 
tor, has announced. 

The handbook brings up to date a 600-page compilation 
of federal and state laws on sex offenses published in 1942 
by the association. 

Dr. Clarke said that widespread concern over sex de- 
linquency among teen-age boys and girls as well as sexual 
psychopaths has stepped up the demand for social hygiene 
publications, particularly for an up-to-date digest of perti- 
nent statutes. 

“As the courts and state legislatures have been called 
on the last few years to deal with an upsurge of sex of- 
fenses, we have noted an increase in the number of re- 
quests for the 1942 digest of prostitution laws and for a 
current supplement,” Dr. Clarke said. 


Yale Announces Annual 
Alcohol Studies Course 


Yale University will conduct its tenth annual summer 
school session on alcohol studies, at the university campus, 
July 7 to August 1. The program is designed to meet the 
needs of those in activities or professions requiring knowl- 
edge and understanding of alcohol beverages, their func- 
tions, and the problems associated with their use. Over 
1,200 students from each of the 48 states, 100 from 9 of 
the 10 Canadian provinces, and 15 representatives from 
10 foreign countries have attended the first 9 sessions. 

The curriculum emphasizes the need for a broadly ori- 
ented background in the biology, psychology, sociology, 
and history of the phenomena of alcohol beverages prior 
to the consideration of specific problems or programs. 

The tenth session will differ from previous schools by 
reducing the number of general lecture sessions to allow 
more time for seminar and special interest meetings. 

The School is under the direction of Selden D. Bacon, 
associate professor of sociology and director of the Center 
of Alcohol Studies. Requests for information should be- 
addressed to the Summer School of Alcohol Studies, Labo- 
ratory of Applied Physiology, Yale University, 52 Hill-. 
house Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


Why should there not be a patient confidence in the ulti- 
mate justice of the people? Is there any better or equal 
hope in the world?—Lincoln 
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